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Time Limit Extended to May 10, 1924 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR THE BEST PLAN!!! 


cA Prize Essay Contest 


Prizes, $100.°—$60.°°—$40,0 





An enthusiastic Reserve Cavalry Officer has in mind the general 
idea of an actual competitive test in the “COMBAT 
LEADERSHIP OF SMALL CAVALRY UNITS.” 

He wants to know what the Cavalry Service 
thinks is the best plan for holding such a test. 

So he is willing to pay $200.00 in order 
to ascertain the service view. 


THE MISSION OF THIS PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST IS TO GET A PLAN TO TEST 

COMPETITIVELY COMBAT LEADERSHIP OF SMALL CAVALRY UNITS. SUBJECT 

OF ESSAY: “A PLAN FOR A TEST IN THE COMBAT LEADERSHIP OF SMALL 
CAVALRY UNITS.” 


CONDITIONS OF ESSAY CONTEST 


By a “SMALL CAVALRY UNIT” is meant any 
unit not exceeding a Troop in size. The plan 
must be practicable. It is preferable under the 
Plan to permit all Cavalrymen and all Cavalry 
units in the continental United States to compete 
in the actual Test. Such Test need not take 
place at one location or at one time. The Test 
could take place in the year 1924 or extend over 
the next several years. The fact that the ap- 
proval of the War Department for the Test un- 
der the Plan would likely be necessary and de- 
sirable must be considered. 


Essays to be not over 2,000 words, submitted 
to Secretary of Association not later than May 
10, 1924, in triplicate, typed, double-spaced, 
with two-inch margin all around. Illustrations 
may accompany the essay. Essays will be signed 
with nom de plume; nom de plume and writer's 
name and address to be enclosed in sealed sepa- 
rate envelope attached to manuscript. Author's 
name should not appear on manuscript or else- 
where, except in the sealed separate envelope. 
Essays will be judged by committee of Executive 
Council of Association. All members of 8. 
Cavalry Association are eligible to submit essays. 
All manuscripts will be available for use, if de- 
sired, by Editor, and if not prize-winners and if 
printed in CAVALRY JOURNAL, will be paid for at 
usual rates. In case no essays suitable, in opin- 
ion of judges, are received, no prizes will be 
awarded. Judges will consider, in a lesser degree, 
also literary merit, interest, instructional value, 
original thought and _ research, presentation, 
readability, and attractiveness. 


KEEP FIRMLY IN MIND THAT THE MIS- 
SION OF THIS PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST IS TO 
GET A PLAN TO TEST COMPETITIVELY 
COMBAT LEADERSHIP OF SMALL CAVALRY 
UNITS. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FROM THE DONOR OF 
THE PRIZES FOR THE ESSAY CONTEST. 


In order to get a proper answer to the ques- 
tion of what is the best kind of Plan for testing 
aggressive COMBAT LEADERSHIP OF SMALL 
CAVALRY UNITS, it would seem appropriate to 
take into consideration : 

1. Tactical knowledge and leadership in han- 
dling one’s own unit or another unit; or 

2. The personal qualities of the individual, as 
shown in, for example, cross-country riding, box- 
ing, polo, fencing, big-game shooting, scouting, 
horse jumping, athletic team development, etc. ; 

or 

3. Both (1) and (2). It would appear that 
the Plan should cover the following points: 

1. A name should be given the Test, perhaps 
the name of some American Cavalry leader made 
famous by his leadership of a small Cavalry unit. 

2. Eligibility of Competitors.—All Cavalrymen 
of the Army of the United States might be per- 
mitted to enter, or, in the event that this is 
found to be impracticable, some limitations might 
be imposed. 

38. Who will be the judges of the Test. 

4. Conditions of the Test. 

5. Prizes.—Should the — be given to indi- 
viduals, to units, or to the leader and his unit 
in some proportion? What should be the dispo- 
sition of the prize money by the winners? Should 
it be understood that the winner, if an individual, 
will use it for some purpose directly connected 
with his profession, such as purchase of mounts, 
a hunting trip, etc.? 

The donor is not dogmatic in these details; 
these are merely the points which arise in his 
mind as to the Test, plans for which are to be 
submitted in the Prize Essay Contest. 


Note.—Should a feasible plan be found for such a Test, it is possible that $1,000.00 will be avail- 


able as prizes to be awarded competitors in leadership. 
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The Maneuvers of the First Cavalry Division, 
September-October, 1923 


BY 


Major ADNA R. CHAFFEE, General Staff Corps 
(Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, First Cavalry Division) 


the annual training scheme of the division, as prescribed by General 

Howze, has contemplated the assembly of the division in the fall for a 
period of field inspection and divisional maneuvers. In 1922 preliminary 
plans were considered having in view the concentration of the division near 
Deming, New Mexico. Due to the movement of the 1st Cavalry from Douglas 
to Marfa and the exchange of the 5th for the 10th Cavalry among the regiments 
of the division, the attempt to bring about a concentration in this year was 
abandoned. The division was forced to content itself with maneuvers near 
Fort Bliss, in which one brigade was merely outlined. 

The Division Commander has felt that the main reason for having an 
organized cavalry division among the units of the army is to be enabled to 
concentrate it annually, first, to give instruction to division, brigade, and regi- 
mental commanders in the handling of their units for protracted periods in 
the field ; second, to give officers of all grades a visualization of the employment 
of cavalry under war conditions; and, third, to give instruction to all grades 
in the service of supply, as nearly as possible under war conditions. 

The first consideration for the successful maneuvers of a cavalry force of 
this size is an adequate terrain. During early April General Howze, accom- 
panied by a staff officer, visited three areas in the vicinity of Marfa which 
seemed to be available for maneuvers. The area between Shafter, Casa Piedras, 
and the Rio Grande, while offering good watering facilities along the river and 
a terrain that could not be damaged by maneuvers, was considered too far from 
railhead and likely to be excessively hot in late September. The ranchers in 
the triangle Marfa-Fort Davis-Apline would not fall into line. Finally, all 
efforts were bent on securing an area immediately to the south of Marfa, 
lying generally between Marfa-Ryan-Shafter-Alamito. (See Sketch No. 1.) 


S ite: the organization of the First Cavalry Division, in September, 1921, 
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On June 14 Colonel A. V. P. Anderson, commanding the 1st Cavalry at Marfa, 
informed the Division Commander that he could depend on the use of this 
area for maneuvers without any expense to the Government. The extent of 
the area is roughly that of the land area of the State of Rhode Island. It is 
practically free from trees except along a few water-courses. Near the G., H. & 
S. A. R. R., on the north, it is a level plain, from which rises gradually to 
the south a succession of east-and-west ridges, terminating in the foothills of 
the Chenati and Cienega Mountains. The drainage of the area is, in general, 
from west to east. A succession of small, dry arroyos, which after rains become 
streams to be reckoned with, feed Alamito Creek, which flows along the east 
boundary of the maneuver area. The whole region is a fine grass country, 
supporting some of the best herds of Highland Hereford cattle in west Texas. 
The footing in the draws is soft and springy, while that on the top of the 
knolls is covered with small stones. The higher hills are rocky and difficult 
for mounted troops. Water in the area was from one fairly reliable stream and 
scattered windmills, earth tanks, and dams. The Marfa-Ryan, Marfa-Ruidoso, 
Marfa-Presidio, and Marfa-Lajitas roads extend through the area to the west, 
southwest, and south like the fingers of a hand. All of these, being suitable 
for motor traffic, furnished avenues of supply. 

In June a rapid reconnaissance of the area was made to draw up the prob- 
lems in a general way and to further assist in gaining the good-will of the 
ranchers toward the maneuver project. At the same time the engineers of the 
division started work on a survey of the maneuver area. The existing Pro- 
gressive Military Map was found to be excellent as to natural topography, but 
roads, fences, and names of localities had changed to such an extent that a new 
map was necessary. This map was reproduced for the maneuvers by the 
Topographical Section of the office of the 8th Corps Area engineer upon a scale 
of 1/125000 for distribution to include platoon leaders, and 1/21120 for use 
of artillery, machine-guns, and staffs. 

In August staff officers again visited Marfa, riding the maneuver area on 
horseback, to fit the details of problems to the ground, to see that all ranchers 
understood just what was to happen, so that there would be no last-minute con- 
troversy, and to arrange matters of supply. 

As soon as the field-work on the maneuver maps was completed, the engineer 
detachment constructed about twenty-five additional gates in the fences of the 
area to be traversed by the problems and located these and all other existing 
gates accurately on their maps. Just prior to the arrival of troops in the area, 
all gates were flagged so that they would be visible for some distance to troops 
and patrols. 

The 1st Cavalry Brigade, less the 1st Cavalry, left Fort Clark on September 
10 and arrived in Marfa on September 22, covering a distance of 283 miles. 
Pack Train No. 22 (Q. M. C.) and Troop F, 4th Cavalry, accompanied this 
column. During the early stages of the march the heat, particularly in the 
narrow gorges near the Pecos River, was very trying on men and horses. 
Heavy rains at night made the roads difficult. During the latter stages the 
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OBSERVERS: Left to Right—Col. W. J. Glasgow, Office Chief Cavalry; Brig. Gen. 
Paul B. Malone, 2d Division: Maj. Gen. Ernest Hines, Comdg. 2d Division; Colorel 
Charlton, British Military Attache; Maj. Gen. Edward M. Lewis, Comdg. 8th Corps 
Area; Brig. Gen. Edward L. King, Commandant Cavalry School; Maj. Gen. Robt. 
L. Howze, Comdg. 1st Division. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


Left to Right—1. Major Adna R. Chaffee. 2. Colonel K. D. Holliday. 3. First Lieu- 
tenant Jess G. Boykin. 4. Major W. W. Erwin. Substitute, Captain H. E. 
Featherstone. 
































MANEUVERS OF THE FIRST CAVALRY DIVISION 


column encountered rocky roads which made quite a few horses appreciably 
footsore on entering Marfa. A day’s rest on the soft ground at Marfa worked 
marvels, however, in remedying this condition. 

Owing to the inability of the G., H. and S. A. R. R. to supply tank cars 
(at several halts) sufficient for the whole Fort Bliss command, the troops from 
Fort Bliss marched towards Marfa in two columns, both columns leaving Fort 
Bliss on September 15. On this date the 2d Cavalry Brigade, with a detach- 
ment of the division trains, marched 30 miles to Fabens, while the special 
troops, artillery, engineers, and the remainder of the trains halted at Ysleta, 
13 miles. The latter thereafter followed the 2d Cavalry Brigade at one day’s 
march until Valentine was reached. Here the brigade rested one day, Sep- 
tember 22, while the second column caught up, and on the 23d the two columns 
moved together to Ryan. 

On September 19 and 20 a motor convoy consisting of the 27th Ordnance 
Company, 49th Motor Transport Company, and the motors of the 2d Division 
Air Service, attached to the 1st Cavalry Division, were sent through from Fort 
Bliss to Marfa. On the 20th the planes of the air service were flown to Marfa, 
covering in two hours the distance which consumed eight days for their com- 
rades on the ground. 

The Fort Bliss columns were favored by excellent weather. Both men and 
animals reached Ryan in excellent condition to start on the maneuvers. 

Radio formed the principal means of communication between Division 
Headquarters, the home stations, and the several columns on the march. In 
the early stages, when the distance between Division Headquarters and the 
1st Cavalry Brigade was too great for direct communication, messages were 
sent back by the field radio sets with each column to motor sets left at their 
home stations. The Corps Area net then handled the message between Fort 
Bliss and Fort Clark, and it was again relayed by the motor set at the station 
to the field set of the addressee. The motorized sets, when the relay need had 
passed, promptly caught up to their columns. The 13th (now Ist) Signal 
Troop superimposed a service buzzer on the Western Union circuit paralleling 
the line of march and by this means disposed of a large volume of traffic 
between the moving headquarters of the division, Fort Bliss, and Camp Marfa. 
It is worthy of note that this instrument was used for direct communication 
between Fort Bliss and Marfa, a distance of 200 miles of wire line, without 
other battery equipment than that contained in the instrument itself. This is 
believed to be a record employment of the service buzzer. 

In order that the two cavalry brigades, who were to oppose each other in the 
two-side maneuver, should have as little knowledge as possible of each other’s 
progress towards Marfa, separate field and administrative orders governing their 
marches were issued by the division. In addition, each was given a separate 
field code and each a separate radio wave-length. One of the radio sets of 
Division Forward Echelon worked entirely with the 1st Cavalry Brigade, while 
the other set handled the business directly by the 2d Cavalry Brigade and the 
Division Rear Echelons. 
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To economize rail shipments, forage and rations to the greatest extent 
possible had been accumulated in advance of the Fort Bliss column by means 
of Motor Transport Company No. 49 and the division trains. Nevertheless, 
some hay and wood shipments had to be made for the Fort Bliss columns and 
rations, in addition, for the 1st Cavalry Brigade between Fort Clark and Marfa. 

All columns were on a garrison-ration basis until Marfa and Ryan were 
reached. When the maneuvers started, on September 23, all troops were placed 
on a field-ration basis and a daily automatic supply was inaugurated. 

The Commanding General of the 8th Corps Area, Major-General Edward 
M. Lewis, planned to utilize the maneuvers to make his annual tactical inspec- 
tion of the troops of the 1st Cavalry Division. Accompanied by several staff 
officers, he arrived in Marfa on September 24 and was thereafter quartered in 
the field with the Advance Echelon of Division Headquarters. 

In order that the conduct of troops on the private property constituting the 
maneuver area should be closely controlled, wanton damage eliminated, and 
the restrictions imposed by certain land-owners observed, a “Terrain Guide” 
had been prepared in advance, printed, and distributed down to platoon 
leaders. This little book, also, by reference to the numbered water sources on 
the maneuver maps, gave a description of the water supply of the area. It was 
thus of value in aiding the commanders on both sides to determine the night 
dispositions of their commands. The general rules governing the tactical 
conduct of the maneuvers, giving the markings of opposing forces, the umpire 
system of control, umpire communications, rules for contact, etc., were also 
drawn up in advance and distributed to platoon leaders. Troop commanders 
were required to explain these documents, as well as the tactical situations, 
in detail to their men. It is believed that the interested attitude of the man, 
favorably commented upon by many observers, was largely due to this knowl- 
edge of what was going on. 

The Division Commander, Major-General Robert L. Howze, was Chief 
Umpire of the two-side maneuvers. He was assisted by certain members of 
the division staff. The Advance Echelon of Division Headquarters functioned 
during this period as the headquarters of the Chief Umpire. The 8th Corps 
Area detailed sufficient officers as assistant umpires to provide one with each 
brigade, regimental, and separate unit headquarters and one with each 
squadron. These officers, after a conference with the Chief Umpire in Marfa 
on the evening of the 23d, joined the units to which they had been assigned 
either at Marfa or at Ryan. 

Other observers and guests, both military and civilian, were quartered in 
the Officers’ Club and “The Jones House” at Camp Marfa. These visitors were 
brought daily, by automobile, to a point near the scene of probable contact. 
Here they found their horses and orderlies and, later in the day, a lunch. 
A detachment of Troop F, 4th Cavalry, looked after the visitors’ quarters and 
mess in Marfa, while the remainder of the troop cared for their horses and 
supplied the orderlies in the field, moving from place to place with the Advance 
Echelon of Division Headquarters. 
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The period of two-side maneuvers was continuous, day and night, from 


September 24 to 28, inclusive. 
tion was issued to all troops (see Plate No. 1): 


On September 23 the following general situa- 
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“BREWSTER County forms a Waite Stare, which has just de- 
clared war upon a Brown State whose boundaries are those of Ex 
Paso, Jerr Davis, and Presip1o Counties. The country south of the 
Rio GRANDE (Rep) is friendly to the WurtTe State and is momen- 
tarily expected to enter the war as an active ally on that side. 

“Waite forces are reported to be concentrating near ALPINE, and 
on Septeniber 20 a Wurre cavalry regiment was known to have crossed 
the frontier and seized Marra, collecting supplies and information in 
that region. 

“On the above date a strong Brown cavalry force was reliably 
reported to have reached Logo from the northwest, and other Brown 
~sen were reported to be assembling near Srerra Bianca and Hor 

ELIS. 


At the same time WurrTe and Brown special situations were issued to the 
respective sides, as follows: 


Wuite.—“The 1st Cavalry Brigade is attached to the 1st (WHITE) 
Infantry Division. The 1st White Division is assembling at ALPINE. 

“On September 20 the 1st Cavalry was pushed forward from 
A.pIneE to Marra to gather supplies at that point and to reconnoiter 
to the north and west. 

“On September 22 the remainder of the 1st Cavalry Brigade arrived 
in Marra. 

“The Wurtes have information that a strong force is being con- 
centrated at Os1naGa by the Rep State south of the Rio Granpe, and 
that the Rep Stare intends to declare war on the Brown Stare on 
the 23d of September.” 

Brown.—“The 1st Cavalry Division (Brown), consisting of the 
2d Cavalry Brigade and 13th Cavalry Brigade (imaginary), concen- 
trated at Srmrra Bianca, covering the detrainment of Brown infantry 
at that point. 

“The division then pushed forward to the south and east and on 
September 23 the 2d Cavalry Brigade and Divisional Troops are at 
Ryan and VaLenTINE. The 13th (Brown) Cavalry Brigade has 
been detached and on this date is watching the crossings of the Rio 
GRANDE in the vicinity of Bosque BonrTo, where hostilities with the 
Rep Stare south of the Rio GRANDE are momentarily expected.” 


The underlying idea of, the two-side maneuver, therefore, was for the 
Wuite side to keep open the Os1naGA-SHAFTER-MaRFA road as a means of com- 
munication between the Wuite and Rep forces, and for the Brown side to 
prevent communication on that road. However, it was necessary from a 
training viewpoint, to modify the daily missions in such a manner as to give 
to both sides the opportunity for attack and defense. 

The operation instructions for the following day were sent each evening 
to the respective brigade commanders in the form of brief messages, ostensibly 
from the WuitTe Division Commander at Alpine or the Brown Cavalry 
Division Commander at Ryan. These were transmitted by radio, wire, or 
messenger through the message center of the Chief Umpire’s headquarters. 
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OPERATION OF SEPTEMBER 24 (SEE PxLaTE No. 2) 


The problem of this day was intended to illustrate, on the part of the 
Browns, an advance in the presence of the enemy, and on the part of the 
WHITEs a reconnaissance and delaying action by a reconnoitering squadron 
and the assumption of a position in readiness by the WurTe brigade. 

Accordingly, orders were issued on the 23d to General Castner, commanding 
the 2d Cavalry Brigade at Ryan, which informed him of the Rep declaration 
of war and directed him to march on the 24th with his brigade, reinforced 
by the 82d Field Artillery Battalion (Horse), (less one battery), Company A, 
8th Engineer Battalion (mounted), and a detachment of Ambulance Com- 
pany 43, from Ryan, via Holmes Ranch, to seize Fisher’s Ranch and the wells 
in that vicinity and be prepared to hold them until the arrival of the 13th 
Cavalry Brigade. 
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The orders issued on the 23d to Colonel Short, commanding the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade at Marfa, informed him of the arrival of a force of Brown cavalry at 
Ryan and directed him to send a reconnoitering squadron to Well 16 on the 
afternoon of the 23d, with instructions for this squadron to scout towards 
Ryan and Conejo early on the morning of the 24th. If the Browns were 
discovered to be moving to the south of the railroad from Ryan or Conejo, 
is the WuITe commander was instructed to move with the remainder of his 

brigade via Thaxton (47) to hold the hostile force west of the line Skinner 
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(28)-Walker (36)-Sauz (8), covering the junction of the Presidio and Lajitas 
roads, 7 miles south of Marfa. He was informed that Wurre infantry from 
Alpine would relieve his command in Marfa on the 24th, and, further, that 
his brigade would be reinforced on the evening of the 24th by a battery of 
horse artillery, a company of mounted engineers, and part of an ambulance 
company. As the problem was intended to be largely one of ground recon- 
naissance, each side was allowed but one air reconnaissance on this date. 
These were scheduled at hours likely to give indecisive information. 

The 2d Squadron, 1st Cavalry (Major Tillson), arrived at Well 16 at 2:20 
p. m. September 23. Here it bivouacked for the night. Officers’ patrols 
were started out early next morning. These reached Fisher’s and Skinner’s 
ranches about 5:45 a. m., and shortly after were on the high ground north 
of these ranches overlooking the approaches from the north. The squadron 
itself marched from Well 16 at 8:00 a. m., arriving at Fisher’s at 10.15 a. m. 
At 9:00 a. m., while en route, it received word from its patrols that a Brown 
squadron had marched south from Ryan at 7:40 a. m. 

The advance guard of the Brown reinforced brigade, consisting of the 
1st Squadron, 8th Cavalry (Major Merchant), Troop C, 2d Machine-Gun 
Squadron, and 1 section, 82d Field Artillery, cleared Ryan at 7:40 a. m., 
marching towards Fisher’s. After covering 10 miles, it passed Fisher’s north 
gate at 10:00 a. m., entering the maneuver area. At this point it made its 
lateral deployments and, in addition, officers’ patrols were pushed out towards 
Sauz, Fisher’s, and Skinner’s. 

A succession of low ridges paralleled on the east the route of the Brown 
advance from Fisher’s north gate to the ranch house. The Waite squadron, 
striking the Brown advance guard three (3) miles north of Fisher’s ranch 
house, utilized these to cover its successive withdrawals from positions on the 
east flank of the Brown advance. Between 11:20 a. m. and 12:15 p. m. it 
was thus engaged in a series of mounted and combined actions terminating 
with the squadron taking up a position on the high hills immediately north 
of the ranch house. In this running fight the Brown advance guard was 
aggressively handled and the march of the main body was not appreciably 
delayed. 

Utilizing part of the 7th Cavalry from the main body, the Browns promptly 
turned the WHITE squadron out of its position north of Fisher’s. The WuirTe 
squadron withdrew at 1:30 p. m. to a position south of Well 10, and later to 
a ridge two miles south of Fisher’s. The squadron had been accompanied 
by radio and attached motorcyclists, and at 8:30 a. m. word of the Brown 
advance from Ryan was in the hands of the Wurre commander in Marfa. 
The 2d Squadron, 5th Cavalry, was dispatched at 9:00 a. m. towards Skinner’s 
to observe the Ruidoso road and prevent Brown advance towards Marfa along 
that road. At 9:40 a. m. the remainder of the brigade marched towards Sauz, 
reaching there at 1:05 p. m. From here the remainder of the 1st Cavalry, 
with a machine-gun troop, was pushed forward in support of its 2d Squadron, 
on the ridge two miles south of Fisher’s. 
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In accordance with its orders, the Brown force halted at Fisher’s, securing 
the water there and along the Ruidoso road in the vicinity of the ranch. 
Towards evening the Wurte force, with the exception of one squadron, with- 
drew to Sauz for the night. The 2d Squadron, 5th Cavalry, with one platoon, 
1st Machine-Gun Squadron, withdrew to Well 16. In the afternoon, Battery 
B, 82d Field Artillery, Company B, 8th Engineer Battalion, and Ambulance 
Company No. 43 (less detachment), reached Thaxtons (47), after having 
marched from Ryan via Marfa, and came under the WHITE command. 

The problem on this date was characterized by good patrolling on both 
sides; by rapid and skillful mounted maneuvering on the part of the WurTE 
reconnoitering squadron; and by good combination of fire and mounted 
maneuver on the part of the Brown advance guard. The section of artillery 
with the advance guard was offered several good targets, but very quick work 
was necessary to take them under fire. The rapidity with which the machine- 
guns of the advance guard were handled was commented upon by several 
observers, General Malone stating, “This was the fastest work of machine-guns 
I have ever seen.” 


The Advance Echelon of Division Headquarters moved during the day 
to Skinner’s, where the Chief Umpire’s camp was established for the night. 
The Rear Echelon moved from Ryan to Marfa, the personnel sections of 
brigade and regimental 4th Echelons being attached to it. The 8th Engineer 
Battalion (less two companies) and the remainder of the division trains also 
marched from Ryan to Marfa. Wire communication was established between 
the two echelons of Division Headquarters and the brigades by cutting in 
with telephone and service buzzer on the existing commercial lines in the area. 

During the night patrolling was active and several small patrol encounters 
occurred in the darkness. Each side located the main night camps of the 
other. 

OPERATION OF SEPTEMBER 25 (SEE MANEUVER Map) 


For the problem of this date it was desired to give the offensive mission 
to the Wuitrs. The following orders, in substance, were therefore issued on 
the evening of the 24th to the Wu1TE commander: 


“The head of a Rep column from Presrpio is expected to reach 
point 102 of the Presrpro-Marra road tomorrow, the 25th instant, 
at 6:00 p. m. You will attack tomorrow and drive to the north the 
hostile cavalry now near FisHer’s Rancu to clear the Rurposo road 
and to prevent any interference by hostile cavalry with our movements 
on Presrpio road. The line Dam 15-Cartton Tank (7)-110 must 
be secured through the day at all costs. Division Air Service will 
reconnoiter over your front at 7:30 a. m. and 2:00 p. m. tomorrow.” 


The essential part of the order sent to the Brown commander on the same 
evening was as follows: 


“Our 13th Cav. Brig. is expected to arrive at Ryan from Bosque 
Bonito late tomorrow. ‘You will maintain your present positions, 
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covering the water at Fisuer’s Rancu tomorrow. Reconnaissance 
towards Cueva (111)-Gootry (14)-Marra. Div. A.S. will reconnoiter 
over your front tomorrow at 8:00 a. m. and 3:00 p. m.” 


Two high hills a few hundred yards east and north of the Fisher Ranch 
house dominate the country in all directions for several miles. These came to 
be known as “Fisher’s Hills.” 


The Brown commander, to take advantage of the observation which these 
hills afforded and because of their purely defensive possibilities, decided to 
make a close-in defense of the ranch at the foot of these hills and astride the 
Ruidoso road. He placed a squadron of the 8th Cavalry, facing south, on a 
low ridge to the south of the Ruidoso road, with its right at Well 6 and its 
left 500 yards each of the entrance gate of the ranch. From here a squadron 
of the 7th Cavalry, with a machine-gun troop, prolonged the line to the north- 
east along the rising ground to the east of the ranch house and north of the 
Ruidoso road. The remainder of the 7th Cavalry and 2d Machine-Gun Squad- 
ron were assigned to the defense of a supporting line on eastern slopes of the 
Fisher Hills immediately north of the ranch house. Positions of the artillery 
were also located on this high ground. The remainder of the 8th Cavalry 
was held in reserve in the draw just west of the house. Accordingly, the 7th 
Cavalry and 2d Machine-Gun Squadron were withdrawn at 7:00 a. m. from 
their night bivouacs near the wells, two miles east of the Fisher house, along 
the Ruidoso-Marfa road, leaving only standing patrols in their night outpost 
positions on the road towards Sauz. 


The WuirtkE force based its plans for attack on information obtained during 
the night and early morning. It advanced towards Fisher’s with its regiments 
abreast, the 5th Cavalry to the east, and the 1st Cavalry to the west of the 
Sauz-Fisher road. One squadron, 5th Cavalry, was brought up from Well 16 
to Dam 15, where it was held in reserve in rear of the right flank. Each 
cavalry regiment had a machine-gun troop attached, and one machine-gun 
troop was held in reserve. The Wurte artillery went into position on the 
ridge just east of Sauz. Here, also, was the Brigade Command Post. The 
Wuite advance started at 7:40 a. m. 


From 8:45 a. m. to 9:15 a. m. the advance of the 5th Cavalry was delayed, 
due to its approach over ground upon which the Brown artillery had excellent 
observation at a range under 4,000 yards. At 9:25 a. m. the regiment reached 
a position about 2,500 yards each of Fisher’s, covering the Ruidoso road. 
From here it could make no further progress forward, being under the fire 
of the Brown artillery and machine-gun and rifle fire from the 7th Cavalry. 
After a mounted approach, the dismounted attack of the 2d Squadron, Ist 
Cavalry, on the right of that regiment, near the Sauz-Fisher road, was 
similarly stopped. The Wuire artillery had been put into position at too 
long range to effectively support these attacks. When this information 
reached the WHITE commander the battery was moved forward about one 
mile, at 11:15 a. m., to support the attacks of the 1st Cavalry. The 1st 
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Cavalry (less 2d Squadron) had marched, under cover of the draws, to a 
position 144 miles northwest of the Carlton Tank (7). Here it halted and 
sent patrols to locate the Brown right. Between 11:30 a. m. and 12:50 p. m. 
this part of the regiment made three mounted attacks against the squadron 
of the 8th Cavalry in position south of the Ruidoso road, at Fisher’s. The 
first attack, purely mounted and without fire support, failed. The second 
attack had the support of automatic rifles, but the machine-gun support failed, 
by a few seconds, to come in at a decisive time. The attack was partially 
successful, two troops of the 8th Cavalry being sent back to reform on the 
road. The third attack, supported by co-ordinated fire of automatic rifles, 
machine-guns, and artillery, was successful and cleared the remainder of the 
8th Cavalry squadron from the ridge south of the road. 

At 11:20 a. m. the Chief Umpire, seeing that the WuitEe dismounted 
attacks had come to a standstill and not approving of the initial defensive 
positions of the Browns, caused orders to be sent to the Brown commander 
to counter-attack and retake the wells east of Fisher’s, along the Ruidoso road, 
which had been abandoned in the early morning. The Brown commander 
planned to execute this by moving northeast from Fisher’s, along the high 
ground, and then to strike south, across the Ruidoso road, against the WHITE 
right, near Well 10. The 7th Cavalry was in motion for this purpose and 
the Brown artillery was changing positions, when the third mounted attack 
of the 1st Cavalry cleared the ridge south of the ranch house and exposed 
the Brown troops, mounted, to close-range fire. The maneuver was therefore 
suspended; the Browns were held in place and the Wuirss received orders 
to withdraw to the south for the night. At 3:00 p. m., when the Browns 
were again permitted to move towards Well 10, they found that the WuiTE 
force had broken off contact. 

The Wuire force bivouacked that night at Dam 15, Sauz and Carlton 
Tank (7). 

The Browns returned to their bivouacs of the previous night, near the 
Fisher wells. 

The following lessons were brought out in the Division Commander’s 
subsequent critique of this operation: 

That the Brown force lost sight of the value of mobility in cavalry defense, 
and that in surrendering the wells at Fisher’s and establishing its defense in 
rear of them it lost sight of its mission ; 

That the Wurre force based its attack on information gained during the 
night or early morning, which was insufficient. It thereby struck a blow in 
the air. It had failed to keep touch with the Brown withdrawal; 

That in an attack, the principle of economy of force demands that the 
greatest possible strength be concentrated at the decisive point of attack, and 
that at other points the enemy should be held only by sufficient force to con- 
tain him; 

That mounted attacks, unsupported by fire, against an enemy in position 
cannot expect to succeed. 
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The distributing point for the WurrTe force on this date was at the junction 
of the Presidio and Lajitas roads, 7 miles south of Marfa, at 8:00 a. m., the 
distribution being made by the division trains; that for the Brown force was 
on the Ruidoso road, near Fisher’s, at 3:00 p. m., Motor Transport Company 
No. 49 refilling the Brown field trains. 

During the day the camp of the Division Advance Echelon (Chief Umpire’s 
camp) was moved from Skinner’s to Perdiz Well (91). The 8th Engineer Bn. 
(less two companies) moved from Marfa to Fisher’s, where it commenced the 
work of following in rear of the maneuvering troops, repairing damage. One 
pack-train marched from Marfa to Fisher’s, coming under Brown command. 





THE OPERATION OF SEPTEMBER 26 


The problem on this date was intended to illustrate on the part of the 
Brown force an advance, and on the part of the Wurtz force a delaying action 





and withdrawal. 
The following is the substance of the orders issued on the evening of 
the 25th: 
To the Wu1te Commander: 
| “The Rep column, from Presipio en route to Marra, will be 


clear of 93 at 9:00 a. m. tomorrow. The 109-135-88 road to Marra 
will be used by Rep transport during the day. 

“You will hold the line Sauz-Cartton Tank (7) until 9:30 a. m. 
tomorrow, when you will withdraw in the direction of La Curva 
(111), taking up positions north of the La Curva (111)-CutipER’s 
(108) road to stop any advance of hostile cavalry in that direction 
and to keep open road junction 109 for the rest of the day. 

“Sauz (8)-Gootry (14)-Presrpio road to OrEN BunToN’s south 
fence is only route passable for heavy wagons. Ranch roads crossing 
OrEN Bunton’s RANCH are impassable. 

“Div. A. S. will reconnoiter over your front at 7:30 a. m. and 
3:00 p. m. tomorrow.” 





To the Brown Commander: 


“Rep infantry is reported to have reached the vicinity of THaxTon 
this afternoon. Wurtre infantry holds Marra. Our 13th Cavalry 
Brigade (imaginary) advances via SKINNER to THAXTON tomorrow. 

“You will advance at 8:00 a. m. tomorrow in the direction of 
La Curva (111) to drive the hostile cavalry in your front to the east 
of the Prestpr1o road, at the same time sending strong reconnaissance 
via Sauz (8)-GootEy (14)-93-102 to determine if Rep transport is 
moving via the 109-95-135 road. Div. A. S. will reconnoiter over 
your front at 9:30 a. m. and 4:30 p. m. tomorrow.” 





The 1st Cavalry took up positions between Sauz and Carlton Tank, the 
lines held by its squadron forming an angle with the re-entrant to the south. 
Battery B, 82d F. A., and Troop C, 1st Machine-Gun Squadron, were attached 
to this regiment. The regiment had orders to hold this line until 9:30 a. m., 
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and in this position it covered the flank march of the remainder of the WHITE 
force towards Tank 110. The 5th Cavalry, with 1st Machine-Gun Squadron 
(less on troop) attached, marched from Sauz at 7:53 a. m. and by 9:40 a. m. was 
in position on a strong east-and-west ridge just south of the Fisher-Childer 
fence, near the gate at 110, with its 2d Squadron on the left. 

The Brown force moved from Fisher’s at 8:00 a. m., marching south, in 
the direction of La Curva, by the trail passing 24 miles west of Carlton Tank, 
on the extreme western edge of the maneuver area. The 2d Squadron, 7th 
Cavalry, Troop B, 2d Machine-Gun Squadron, and a platoon of artillery formed 
the advance guard. A reconnoitering troop (C. 7) was sent, via Gooley and 
the Presidio road, with the mission of determining if the 109-95 road was being 
used by the enemy. A troop of the 8th Cavalry formed a left flank guard 
for the marching brigade column. Brown patrols soon located the 5th Cavalry 
on the Wurre left, but apparently the position of the 1st Cavalry on the 
right was not reported until after its withdrawal from the Sauz Carlton Tank 
line, at 9:30 a. m., had been practically accomplished. The advance guard, 
at about 9:40, attacked the 2d Squadron, 5th Cavalry, on the Wuire left. 
The Fisher-Childer fence, in front of the WurrTeE position, formed an obstacle 
to mounted maneuver, and at 10:00 a. m. the Brown dismounted attack was 
ruled back. The Brown main body, in column of squadrons, in line of troop 
columns, was brought up and directed towards the left of the deployed advance 
guard. Throughout the remainder of the problem the Brown efforts were 
directed towards forcing back the Wurre left. 

The bulk of the 1st Cavalry and attached troops were, therefore, able to 
withdraw unmolested from their advanced position on the Wuuire right. 
The 1st Squadron of this regiment, failing to receive its order to withdraw, 
found itself on the left flank of the Brown force. It made an unsupported 
mounted attack on the 8th Cavalry, resulting in a penalty for the squadron. 
The 1st Cavalry and Wurtz artillery came into position again just south of 
the line 106-107 and covered the withdrawal of the 5th Cavalry. From there 
on the Wuire force withdrew by echelon, the 5th Cavalry generally to the 
west of the Ist. The bulk of the force reached Childer’s tanks (108) and 
(109) at 4:50 p. m. The rear guard, 2d Squadron, 1st Cavalry, and one 
machine-gun troop were directed on La Cueva and held that point until about 
9:00 p. m., when it was recalled to 108. 

The Brown force ceased its pressure when about two miles west of 107. 
It retired to the northeast for the night, camping its bulk at Sauz and sending 
the 7th Cavalry to Gooley. The reconnoitering troop, detached early in the 
morning, reported the Wutre trains on the Presidio road, but apparently did 
not press them. It halted at 102 for the night. 

The handling of Wurre machine-guns showed a great improvement over 
that of the previous day. On the Brown side machine-guns aided the cavalry 
attack in close co-ordination of effort. Browwn artillery was handled with 
speed and aggression. The Wuires effected a withdrawal through a series 
of gate defiles with comparative ease because the right of their force was never 
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really pushed. Brown reconnaissance had failed to locate this part of the 
line. Nothing was sent against it to hold it in place while the main attack 
was being driven against the left flank to envelop it. The Brown force also 
failed to discover that adequate water was close at hand, at 106 and 107, at 
the end of the day. It fell back several miles, increasing the strain on its 
animals on this day and the next. A lesson, which should be borne in mind 
by staff officers, occurred in the handling of the communications of the recon- 
noitering troop. The troop was accompanied by radio. A staff officer, thinking 
ue to insure greater secrecy, without consulting the signal officer nor the signal 
plan, arbitrarily assigned to this instrument an odd wave-length which was 
not in the plan. The troop could not get its messages through, and not only 
was its tactical information lost, but the troop itself had to go without forage 
and eat its reserve ration that night. The moral, of course, is: Let the signal 
officer do his own work. 
The Brown distributing point on this day was at Fisher’s, the WHITE on 
the Presidio road near 108. 


The Chief Umpire’s camp remained at Perdiz well (91). 


‘ 
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OPERATION OF SEPTEMBER 27 


To continue the maneuver, the following orders were issued on the after- 
noon of the 26th: 


To the Wu1trE Commander: 


“You will take up a position tomorrow west of the Marra-PREsIDIO 
road, covering the defile between the BLack Hitts and the road, and 
hold that position until 12:00 noon, after which you will withdraw to 
JoHN Poot Dam (188), continuing your observation towards the 
Marra-Presipio road. F. Tns. to D. P. at Tyter Gate, on PREsIDIO 
Me road, at 8:30 a.m. After refilling, to proceed to park at Joun Poon 
4 Dam (188). Division A. S. will reconnoiter over your front at 8:00 
Ea a.m. and 12:00 noon.” 





To the Brown Commander: 


“Tt is reported that Rep troops are using the 109-135-88 road to 
Marra. You will advance from your present positions tomorrow at 
8:00 a. m., moving west of the Marra-Presipio road (incl.), and 
attack the enemy cavalry wherever found, driving him to the south 
and opening the road to SHarrer. Division A. 8. will reconnoiter over 
your front at 10:00 a. m. and 2:00 p. m.” 





Later messages on the evening of the 26th directed the WuiTE commander 

to hold his position until directed to withdraw, instead of retiring at noon, 

7 and authorized the Brown commander to start at 7:00 a. m. instead of 
: 8:00 a. m. 

The Wuire learned early in the evening of the 26th of the presence of a 

Brown reconnoitering troop (C, 7) at Well 102. At 3:30 a. m. on the 27th 
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its bivouac was attacked by a strong raiding party. During the confusion of 
the attack its radio was put out of action. 

A Waite reconnoitering troop of the 5th Cavalry was sent north from 
the WHITE camp, near 108, at 6:20 a. m. to gain contact. This troop drove 
back several hostile patrols and effectually prevented the Browns from obtain- 
ing early information of the WuITE positions. 


The WuitEe commander selected a strong position, facing north, on the 
ridges running northwest from tank 108. He placed his two regiments in 
line, with the 5th Cavalry on the right (eastern) flank. Each regiment occu- 
pied two centers of resistance. The 1st Machine-Gun Squadron, distributed 
along the front, was kept under brigade control for the support of the entire 
position. High points in the Black Hills afforded excellent observation to 
the north. South of the Black Hills a road, running parallel to the front of 
the position and leading again into the Presidio road, offered a good line of 
withdrawal. There were no trails running over the hills to reach this road, 
however, and the early stages of a withdrawal would be over rough and 
difficult ground. 

The Brown force (less 7th Cavalry and trains) marched from Sauz at 
7:00 a. m. Its advance guard consisted of one squadron, 8th Cavalry (less 
one troop), one machine-gun troop, and one platoon, 82d Field Artillery. Near 
107 the main body was formed in line of troop columns with one hundred 
yards interval, the artillery and engineers following in rear. A flank guard 
of one troop, 8th Cavalry, covered the exposed right flank. At 10:46 a. m. 
the advance guard, at a point one mile southwest of O. Bunton’s southwest 
fence corner, was held up by a strong Wurre firing line 1,000 yards in its 
front. The main body of the right column then moved eastward, under cover 
of folds of the ground, and extended the left of the advance guard. At 11:00 
a. m. the entire right column, except the reserve, was deployed in the 
dismounted-fire fight. This attack was permitted to make no headway, as 
the WHITE commander, seeing that only his right was being attacked, 
strengthened that part of his line with additional machine-guns. The 7th 
Cavalry arrived on the left of the Brown force at 11:50 a. m. Two mounted 
attacks by portions of this regiment, in connection with the dismounted attack 
already under way, attained partial success against the Wurre right. 

Due to the observation possessed by the Wurre artillery and the ability 
of WurtE machine-guns to enfilade the long draws obliquely approaching 
the WuirTe position, there is no doubt but that the Wurre defense could 
have held for considerably further time. However, in accordance with the 
general scheme of the maneuver, orders were given to the WHITE commander 
to commence his withdrawal at 12:15 p. m. Owing to the excellent com- 
munications established in the position, these were very promptly communi- 
cated to his troops. The withdrawal was initiated in accordance with pre- 
arranged plans, in a very orderly manner. The Ist Cavalry retired straight 
to the rear and mounted, the movement being covered by the 5th Cavalry, 
two machine-gun troops, and the artillery remaining in position. 
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The Brown force was quick to sense the commencement of the WuHITE 
withdrawal. Its dismounted attack meeting but little opposition, the 8th 
Cavalry was withdrawn and mounted. At 1:05 p. m. the regiment attacked 
mounted, supported by the fire of two machine-gun troops and the artillery. 
Its right squadron overran the left of the 5th Cavalry’s advanced positions 
and was attacking those in rear when it in turn was attacked in flank and 
rear by the 2d Squadron, 1st Cavalry, which was mounted and in the act of 
withdrawing. This attack, very cleverly led, was a good example of aggressive 
mounted action in covering withdrawal. The 8th Cavalry was required to 
halt while the 1st Cavalry continued its withdrawal. 

On the Brown left, at this time, the 7th Cavalry again attacked mounted. 
The attack was well led with great vigor, but the regiment was ruled to have 
suffered considerably from machine-gun and artillery fire. 

The maneuver was then suspended until 1:45 p. m., during which time 
the WuirTeE force was allowed to continue its retirement. The 5th Cavalry, 
with two machine-gun troops and Battery B, 82d Field Artillery, took up 
successive covering positions south of the Black Hills until a rear guard could 
be formed. Contact was then broken off and the Wurrss retired to John Pool 
Dam (188). The Browns made little effort at this time to keep in touch with 
the WuirTe retreat. They followed slowly forward and went into bivouac 
with the 7th Cavalry at Tank 109 and the remainder of the force at 108. 
Only at 3:00 a. m. on the 28th did they learn positively of the direction of 
retreat of the Wurte force. 

The Division Commander later stated that the Brown problem on this 
date was one of considerable difficulty, involving, as it did, a concentration 
on the battlefield in front of a strong position. He pointed out the necessity 
in such cases for having orders, information, and guides promptly available 
to assist the entry into action of the later arriving elements. The Brown 
approach march gave excellent opportunity for the employment of reconnoiter- 
ing patrols, and the scouting showed improvement over previous days. The 
problem also demonstrated how a force of cavalry of considerable size may 
yet offer a difficult target during its approach by use of its speed, varying its 
formations according to the direction of hostile fire and making good use of 
the folds of the ground. 

The Brown field trains had been refilled during the morning at 102, 
those of the Wurres at Tyler’s gate, on the Presidio road. 

During the day the Chief Umpire’s headquarters camp was moved from 
Perdiz to Well 196, on L. Bunton’s ranch. The 8th Engineer Battalion 
(less two companies) moved, also, from Fisher’s to Gooley, repairing any 
damage that might have been caused by the passage of troops. 


OPERATION OF SEPTEMBER 28 


This problem was intended to develop a meeting engagement resulting 
from a WHITE attack on the flank of the marching Brown column. 
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The following messages were therefore sent: 
“Ist Cav. Div. (Brown), Ryan, Trx., 27 Sept., ’23—4:00 p. m. 
“No. 5. 
“To CG, 2d Cav. Brig. (Brown) : 


“Rep troops are reported in SHAFTER. You will advance tomorrow 
at 7:45 a. m. to seize the road fork four (4) miles northwest of JoHN 
Poot ranch (Trnasa-Cur1na-190) to prevent communication between 
SHAFTER and ALAMITO. 

“Ist Cav. Div. A. S. will reconnoiter over your front at 7:30 a. m. 

“DP., 28 Sept., 9:00 a. m—On Marra-Presiprio road at CHILDERS’ 


Tank for rations, forage, wood, gas, and lubricants. 
“Howze.” 


“Ist Drv. (WHITE), ALPINE, TEex., 27 Sept., ’23—4:00 p. m. 
“No. 5. 


“T CO, 1st Cav. Brig. (WHITE) : 


“It is essential that enemy cavalry reported tonight to be in the 
region of CHILDERS’ be prevented from moving further to the south. 

“You will advance with your command at 7:45 a. m. tomorrow to 
strike the hostile column at the earliest possible moment and destroy it. 

“Div. Air Serv., lst Wuire Div., will reconnoiter over your front 
at 7:45 a. m. tomorrow. 

“Co. B, 8th Engr. Bn., is detached from your command and will 
come under the command of the CO, 8th Engr. Bn., at Jonn Poot 
Dam at 7:30 a. m. tomorrow. Hold your F. Tns. in park at Joun 


Poot Dam. Sig. plan: No change. 
“Howze.” 


In this problem the terrain over which contact was planned was inter- 
sected by the Childers-Tyler fence and the Tyler-J. Pool fence, making the 
gates in these fences, as well as those in the Tyler west fence leading into the 
Presidio road, defiles of tactical importance. Both forces were ordered to 
start at the same hour, the Wurre force having 11 miles farther to march 
to reach the Tyler gate on the Presidio road, the natural point of collision. 

The Browns marched south across country, east of the Presidio road, 
with but one troop of the 8th Cavalry on the road itself. 

The Waite advance guard, advancing more rapidly from 188, secured a 
position covering the defile of the Childers-Tyler gate and was able to hold 
up the Brown advance. The advance guard, at 9:00 a. m., was withdrawn, 
on orders from the Chief Umpire, to permit the resumption of maneuver in 
more open terrain. The 1st Cavalry (less 1st Squadron), 5th Cavalry, and 
1st Machine-Gun Squadron were meanwhile brought forward in lines of small 
columns and placed under cover until reconnaissance should develop the 
Brown dispositions. This soon indicated that they were deploying on both 
sides of their advance guard. The WuitTe commander then planned to hold 
on his left with the 1st Cavalry, and to attack in the direction of the Presidio 
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road with the 5th Cavalry on his right. However, the umpires ruled that the 
approach of the WHITE regiments had come under heavy Brown artillery 
fire at a range of 2,500 yards. For this reason, and to permit the Brown 
force to further clear the fences hampering maneuver, the Chief Umpire 
suspended the maneuver from 9:15 a. m. to 10:00 a. m., directing the Wurrss 
to withdraw for one mile. 

Following this, the Wu1Te command at 10:08 a. m. occupied an L-shaped 
position on an east-and-west ridge one mile north of the Pool-Tyler fence. 
Each regiment (1st Cavalry on the left) had a dismounted squadcon in line, 
supported by a troop of machine-guns. A squadron of each, with the third 
machine-gun troop, was held in mounted reserve. The WuITe commander 
planned to induce the enemy to attack this position, and then to attack him 
in flank with a strong mounted force. 

As soon as the gates were cleared the Brown force moved forward and 
deployed rapidly. The 8th Cavalry on the right, with Company A, 8th Engi- 
neer Battalion, established connection with its troop on the Presidio road and 
executed a combined mounted and dismounted attack against the left of the 
1st Cavalry. The 7th Cavalry advanced mounted towards the interval between 
the WHITE regiments. The Brown artillery was handled with great celerity 
in displacing forward by echelon. 

Seeing that the Brown attack was directed towards the 1st Cavalry the 
WHITE commander then ordered the entire 5th Cavalry to attack mounted 
against the Brown left. As one squadron had to be mounted, the attack 
was executed successively by squadrons. The 2d Squadron of the 7th Cavalry 
was well handled during these mounted attacks. During the space of three 
minutes it attacked a troop of the leading 5th Cavalry squadron, drove it 
back, and, facing about, met the mounted attack of the other squadron of 
that regiment. A mounted counter-attack by a squadron of the 1st Cavalry 
on the Waite left was stopped by the fire of the 8th Cavalry. 

The signal for ceasing maneuvers was ordered by the Chief Umpire at 
11:00 a. m., ending the period of two-side maneuvers. 

The maneuver action on this date was extremely rapid. It resolved into 
a series of combined mounted and dismounted attacks by squadrons or regi- 
ments, supported in nearly all cases by the fire of machine-guns and artillery. 
The speed with which these attacks were formulated and got under way, the 
speed of displacing forward of machine-guns, and the rapidity of opening of 
fire by the artillery showed that the two cavalry brigades had profited much 
in the art of combination of effort, through the experience of the preceding 
days. The boldness of the riding shown in the division and the endeavor to 
gain ground mounted as long as possible were approved by the Corps Area 
Commander and the Commandant of the Cavalry School. 

At the end of the problem the combat troops of the division, except the 
8th Cavalry, were concentrated at John Pool Dam (188). The 8th Cavalry 
was sent to bivouac that night at the Cienega ranch (193), about 8 miles 
south of the dam. 
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As one of the objects of the two-side maneuvers was the development of 
ground reconnaissance, and as the terrain was practically devoid of overhead 
cover, the operations of the Air Service during this period were artificially 
limited to correspond with infrequent service that might be expected by 
detached cavalry brigades and to some degree with the hasty reconnaissance 
which might be imposed by hostile pursuit aviation. The Commanding 
Officer and Operations Officer of the 12th Observation Squadron were neutral, 
handling the missions for both sides. The remainder of the pilots and 
observers were divided into Wu1TE and Brown teams and received the orders 
and missions of one side only. 

All flying was done from the Marfa airdrome, but the planes were routed 
into the maneuver area so as to approach from the rear of the friendly side. 
Planes of each side were distinctly marked. A minimum altitude of 3,000 
feet was prescribed for reconnaissance. In addition, a maximum time limit 
was fixed for the plane to remain off the airdrome. This consisted of 15 min- 
utes for reconnaissance plus 2 minutes for each mile separating the airdrome 
and the panels of the friendly force. Thus, if the friendly panel were 30 
miles away, the plane had 75 minutes in which to take off, identify the friendly 
panel, gain its altitude, reconnoiter, report, and return to the airdrome. In 
several instances planes were landed in unprepared fields, close to brigade com- 
mand posts, for the observers to make personal report or receive altered mis- 
sions. Incidental to the two-side maneuvers, use was made of reconnaissance, 
contact, courier, photographic, and command missions. 

The next five days, September 29 to October 3, inclusive, were designated 
as the period of one-side maneuvers. The exercises for these days were 
designed— 

To give practice in the functioning of the division as a single unit; 

To test the organization of the division and its means of exercising com- 
mand; 

To give practice in marching and handling long and varied columns and 
in participation in exercises with service ammunition on a scale approaching 
the employment of a cavalry division in action. 


OPERATION OF SEPTEMBER 29 


For this problem the 1st Cavalry Division was assumed to be in hostile coun- 
try, having advanced from the Rio Grande via Shafter to the north. The 
evening of the 28th found it in its actual locations at John Pool Dam and 
Cienega ranch. Enemy forces were assumed to have been reported previously 
at Marfa and Alpine, and on the 28th an enemy column of infantry and artil- 
lerly marched from Marfa to the B. Pool ranch (53), on the Lajitas road. 

The mission of the division was to seize the crossing of Alamito Creek at 
Alamito, in order to prevent hostile progress farther south. 

The immediate objects of this problem were to give a visualization of a 
long cavalry column marching on one road; to exercise march communications 
and liaison with the Air Service while on the march; production and distribu- 
tion of orders while marching; establishment of march and camp security. 
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The advance guard, consisting of the 1st Cavalry Brigade (less 5th Cavalry), 
first battery, 82d Field Artillery Battalion, and one platoon, 8th Engineers 
Battalion, under Colonel W. C. Short, cleared the John Pool Dam at 7:45 
a. m., marching via Hord’s on Alamito. En route it detached a reconnoitering 
troop to march via Ridout (151). 

The main body followed at a distance of one mile. The 8th Cavalry ar- 
rived from the Cienega ranch in time to take its place in the main body. It 
had been required to dispatch an officer’s patrol, with radio attached, to march 
via Casa Piedra, paralleling the march of the division and some eight miles 
to the south of it. The engineers, less detachment in the advance guard and 
one company on water development, were used to escort the trains, which 
followed the main body at one mile. As the trail was very rough and in some 


. places faded out entirely, all motor transportation, except two light radio 


trucks, was sent around by the Presidio-Marfa-Lajitas road, out of the problem. 
The two half-ton radio trucks followed the column, running by bounds in the 
distance between the main body and the trains. 

The Air Service reported from time to time the movements of the supposed 
hostile column, in accordance with fictitious information which had been pre- 
pared in advance. It also reported the progress of the column and its recon- 
noitering detachments. This gave practice to the panel details of the march- 
ing column and to mounted messengers in finding moving message centers 
in along column. It also demonstrated the poor visibility of the present Very 
pistol ammunition when used in daylight from a plane. 

The officers’ patrol, on the south, had also been furnished with fictitious 
messages. Each of these was in the hands of the Division Commander, in the 
marching column, in less than thirty minutes from the hour of signature. 
March communication on this date worked most satisfactorily. 

At 9:00 a. m., near Hord’s, a typewritten halt order was dictated and got 
out, and the working copies distributed, while the column was marching. 

The advance guard reached the Marfa-Lajitas road at 11:00 a. m., put out 
a march outpost, and under cover of this established the outpost for the night, 
covering the road and the valley of the Alamito with reconnaissance to the 
north. By 1:00 p. m. the outpost had been inspected, dispositions approved, 
and all communications were in. 

The main body camped south of the crossing, on the east bank. Engineers 
prepared seepage wells in the creek bottom, so that water could be obtained 
for the kitchens. Sufficient water for stock was found in scattered shallow 
pools along the creek bed. 

On Sunday, September 30, the command rested at Alamito. For the 
animals of the artillery, engineers, and division headquarters, it was the first 
day of rest since the 15th. All officers of the division were assembled for a 
critique of the two-side maneuvers. The Corps Area and Division Commander, 
the Commandant of the Cavalry School, a representative of the Chief of Cav- 
alry’s Office, General Hinds, General Malone, and other observers gave their 
impressions of the maneuvers to date. 
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OPERATION OF OcTOBER 1 (SEE PxaTE 3) 


The principal object of the problem of this date was to give a demonstration 
of the fire power of the division in dismounted attack, using service ammunition. 

The enemy to the north was assumed to have detached a mounted force to 
the southeast through Green Valley, threatening the eastern flank and rear 
of the division at Alamito. The mission of the division was to seek and destroy 
this force. 

A reconnoitering troop from the 8th Cavalry, with a radio section attached, 
trotted out at 7:30 a. m. on the Lajitas road towards San Jacinto Mountain. 
The 2d Cavalry Brigade (less one squadron of 7th Cavalry), with a battery, 
formed the advance guard of the division, marching southeast on the same road. 
The main body, under Colonel Short, followed at one mile. A flank guard was 
put out from the main body to protect its passage by the Puerto Potrillo trail 
junction and was withdrawn as soon as the column had cleared. To the engi- 
neers was allotted the task of holding the Alamito crossing, protecting the trains 
of the division from enemy in the north, while the bulk of the division operated 
to the southeast. 

In order again to function the communications of the division on the march, 
the reconnoitering troop and Air Service transmitted “planted” messages describ- 
ing the approach of the hostile force and its initial deployment in a position on 
the west slopes of Cerro Boludo, flanking the Lajitas road. Coincidently with 
the latter, the umpires with the advance guard ruled the support under fire 
and pointed out the forward elements of the hostile position. This position 
was represented by about 800 targets, panels, etc. ‘The reserve of the advance 
guard and the main body took up approach formations, the latter soon being 
halted under cover of a ridge 5,000 yards west of the enemy positions. From 
this ridge the Division Commander made a personal reconnaissance and there 
issued dictated orders to the brigade and artillery commanders for the attack 
by the division, 

The 2d Brigade (less one squadron, 7th Cavalry) was ordered to extend 
the right of the support, already deployed. It would make the holding at- 
tack against the hostile left. Its mounted approach was well concealed by 
deep draws south of the Lajitas road, and was covered by the fire of the support 
and of the advance-guard battery. As soon as it had gained the first firing 
position assigned, along the Lajitas road, about 1,000 yards from the hostile 
front line, it was to open fire to cover the forward movement of the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade. 

While the 2d Cavalry Brigade was moving forward, the remainder of the 
82d Field Artillery was brought up under cover and placed in position on the 
ridge 5,000 yards west of the center of the hostile line, where the advance- 
guard battery was already firing. 

The fire of the artillery battalion, with that of the 2d Brigade, covered the 
mounted approach of the 1st Brigade. The latter was very skillfully led, only 
a man or two, here and there, being visible for a moment, as the brigade worked 
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forward over 3,500 yards of hill and gully. It formed for its dismounted 
attack about 1,500 yards from the hostile line and attacked its right. 

As the cavalry attacks closed, the artillery was echeloned forward by bat- 
tery, continuing its fire on the center. The battle command post of the di- 
vision likewise was moved forward. 

At the close of the problem the squadron of the 7th Cavalry in reserve was 
brought forward and sent towards the left flank of the division to simulate its 
use in the inauguration of the pursuit. 

The communications employed during this problem were radio from division 
to brigades and rear echelon in Marfa, radio from plane to artillery, wire to 
brigades and artillery, wire in the artillery net, and wire from brigade to regi- 
ments in the 2d Brigade. 

The work of the contact plane during this problem in keeping the division 
constantly informed of the whereabouts and progress of its units was exceed- 
ingly good. 

The ammunition expenditure for the problem was approximately 60 rounds 
per rifle, 400 rounds per A. R., 2,500 rounds per M. G., and 60 rounds shrapnel 
per 75-millimeter gun. 

After the problem the division was assembled and marched back to Alamito, 
where it camped. 


OPERATION OF OCTOBER 2 


The situation assumed that the hostile force previously reported camped 
near B. Pool (problem of September 29) had moved south along the Lajitas 
road and halted at Bishop’s, and that the mounted force in Green Valley 
(problem of October 1) had been dispersed. The mission of the division was 
to advance towards Marfa to capture or destroy the enemy column near Bishop. 

The object of this problem was to illustrate a pursuit and a combined 
mounted and dismounted attack by a large cavalry force. Ball ammunition 
was again employed. 

The advance guard, the 2d Cavalry Brigade (less 8th Cavalry), with Bat- 
tery C, 82d Field Artillery Battalion, cleared the Alamito crossing at 7:45 
a. m., marching north on the Lajitas-Marfa road. The Division Commander, 
with the advance group, rode with the reserve of the advance guard. The 
remainder of the Division Advance Echelon, except trains and motors, marched 
at the head of the main body, which was again commanded by Colonel Short. 
As the road was very narrow, the tactical motors of division headquarters, staff 
cars, motorcycles, radio trucks, and a light message center truck, which has 
telegraph and telephone terminals installed, were marched by bounds in be- 
tween the tail of the main body and the head of the trains. This seems to be 
the best way of handling them in a cavalry column, in a tactical advance on a 
narrow road. The trains followed to Bishop, where they were halted and 
refilled during the problem. The rate of march was 44% miles per hour. 

During the march, reports were received from the reconnaissance plane, 
indicating, in succession, that the hostile force at Bishop’s had broken camp 
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and was retiring to the north; that it was protecting a column of wagons; that 
it had abandoned the Marfa road and was making towards Alpine, on the line 
of the old K. C. & O. R. R.; finally, that it had taken up a position east of the 
Alamito to cover the retirement of its train. 

After marching 13 miles, the leading elements of the advance guard had 
reached a covered position at the Pool-Bishop fence from which the hostile posi- 
tion could be seen, reconnaissance made, and the division deployed in a manner 
simulating a surprise action. 

The Division Commander here made a personal reconnaissance and at 
11:00 a. m. issued verbal orders to the brigade and artillery commanders. (See 
Plate 4.) 

The 2d Brigade, well dispersed, galloped to cover of the brush in the Alamito 
Creek bottom and formed a dismounted firing line, attacking north against the 
southern face of the represented position. The advance-guard battery went 
into position near the road and covered this advance by its fire. It obtained 
a close bracket with its first two salvos and fired for effect on the third. 

Under cover of the fire of the advance guard, the 1st Cavalry Brigade gal- 
loped north, close to the road, for a mile, and then east for 1,500 yards, to the 
creek bottom, where it dismounted and attacked east against the west face of 
the represented position. 

The 82d Field Artillery Battalion (less Battery C) galloped north on the 
Lajitas-Marfa road and came into action near Weber’s, on the left rear of the 
1st Cavalry Brigade. As soon as the 1st Brigade, turning east, had masked 
the fire of Battery C, it in turn moved rapidly north on the Marfa road and 
rejoined the battalion, attacking the represented hostile trains. 

When the Ist Cavalry Brigade, on the left, had developed its dismounted 
attack, the 8th Cavalry, from division reserve, was brought forward and was 
given orders to attack mounted against the hostile train. The regiment, in ap- 
proach formation, trotted north, close to the Marfa road, for 24% miles. Near 
Weber’s it turned east and galloped 1,500 yards, to the mounted attack. It 
used its automatic rifles to protect its outer (left) flank. The 82d Field Artil- 
lery Battalion continued in action until its fire was masked by the 8th Cavalry. 
Both wire and radio were employed from division to brigades and artillery. 

As the ground over which the problem was laid is a wide and open valley, 
with the only cover in the creek bottom and in the high brush which extends 
500 yards west of the creek, cavalry approaches and deployments had to depend 
for their success upon speed and dispersion. 

The advance of the machine-gun squadrons at a gallop, with horses seeking 
the little cow paths in the brush and gun mules jumping mesquite bushes along- 
side, afforded a fine test in mule-driving for these organizations. This rapid 
action, coming on the end of a march and towards the close of the maneuver 
period, offered testimony of the good condition of the horses of the division. 

The division was assembled and camped on the west bank of the Alamito, 
in the southern part of the Pool ranch. 
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OPERATION oF OcTOBER 3 (SEE PiaTE No. 5) 


The objects of this problem were to illustrate the frontage and depth which 
a cavalry division can take up in deployed defense when serious action is to be 
expected, and to test the communications of the division. 
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It was. assumed that it was known that the enemy in Marfa had started 
south, and that the division had hurried north on the Lajitas-Marfa road to 
oppose him, seeking first a position in readiness west of the San Esteban Dam 
(52). Under such orders the advance guard, consisting of the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade (less 1st Cavalry) cleared camp at 7:30 a. m. and marched north to 
seize the ridge which crosses the Marfa road between the Bogel Farm (88) 
and the dam. The main body followed at 1,000 yards, with the intention of 
massing, under cover of the ridge, near the B. Pool ranch (53). 

By 8:30 a. m. information from the reconnaissance plane was at hand, 
indicating that the point of the enemy column had turned southeast, on the 
Lajitas road, at the road fork seven miles south of Marfa. By 9:10 a. m. the 
advance guard of the division was in possession of the Bogel Farm Ridge. 

The Division Commander then issued, at 9:30 a. m., written field orders 
for the occupation of a defensive position, making a deployed defense in a posi- 
tion of two lines, astride the Lajitas road, from Windmill 87 to the San Esteban 
Dam (52). 

The Ist Cavalry, from the main body, was immediately released to the Ist 
Brigade. This brigade then occupied the sector of the position east of the 
road. The support of the advance guard had been left on that part of the 
ridge west of the road and, under its cover, the C. G., 2d Brigade, made his 
reconnaissance. 

The 2d Cavalry Brigade (less 7th Cavalry) then occupied the sector west 
of the road. The 7th Cavalry was held mounted near 53, in division reserve, 
ready to move on 15 minutes’ notice. It reconnoitered the country to the west 
of the position, in the direction of its most probable employment. 

The batteries of the 82d Field Artillery Battalion were emplaced, two to 
the east and one to the west of the road, behind the crest of the ridge in rear 
of the second line of the position. The Division Command Post was located at 
53. The trains were halted at Weber’s. The front of the division was 4,000 
yards. Its depth from outpost to main line averaged 800 yards and from out- 
post line to Division Command Post averaged 3,000 yards. 

Two companies, 8th Engineer Battalion, equipped with flags and with all 
umpires, had left camp two hours earlier than the division, and had proceeded 
to the junction of the Marfa-Presidio and Marfa-Lajitas roads, two miles beyond 
the position subsequently occupied by the division. Here they faced about 
and at 10:00 a. m. advanced towards the position, outlining, under the direc- 
tion of the umpires, the attack of a reinforced brigade. Their approach and 
the development of their attack formed the basis for good exercise in the use 
of the full communications of the division and its Air Service, in addition to 
an exercise in fire direction and control. 

At 11:15 a. m. the maneuver ceased. The division was assembled and 
marched to Marfa. The head of the column reached Marfa at 2:20 p. m., in 
a very heavy rain, the only inclement weather encountered during ten days of 
maneuver. 

From the 4th to the 8th of October, inclusive, the division remained at 
Marfa, camped on the military reservation. Sufficient extra tentage was avail- 
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able to provide a pyramidal tent for the officers of each troop and one for each 
troop orderly tent. The garrison ration was resumed. 

A review of the entire division was held on the 5th at the airdrome at Marfa. 
The remainder of this period was utilized in resting men and animals and in 
getting the units of the division together in sports and competitions. 

A baseball tournament was held, resulting in the championship of the di- 
vision going to the Air Service. A handicap polo tournament went to the 
8th Cavalry. A boxing tournament resulted in the championships of the di- 
vision, at the several weights, being established. In addition, a field meet, a 
race meet, and a horse-show were staged. Animals and equipment in the latter 
bore few signs of twenty-two days of hard service in the field. 

The relations between the officers and men of the division and the citizens 
of Marfa during this period were particularly pleasant. On both sides consider- 
able entertaining was done. 

Division Headquarters and the divisional troops, with a detachment of the 
trains, marched to Ryan on the 9th, en route to Fort Bliss, reaching there on 
the 18th. The 1st Cavalry Brigade (less 1st Cavalry) marched the same day 
and arrived at Fort Clark on the 21st. The 2d Cavalry Brigade, starting on 
the 10th, arrived at Fort Bliss on the 19th. The return marches were made 
without unusual incident. 

During the maneuvers, interesting data and experience was obtained con- 
cerning many points of organization and equipment. The absurdity of organi- 
zation of the present two-squadron cavalry regiment was amply demonstrated. 

The opinion in the division that the automatic rifles, or machine rifles, 
should be organized as a troop in squadron instead of, as at present, a platoon 
in troop, was confirmed. They have a lesser mobility than the rifle troop. 
There is always time to disperse the platoons of a machine rifle troop for at- 
tachment to rifle troops in case of a dismounted attacked or a detached mission 
requiring increased fire power. There is never time to assemble the scattered 
machine rifle platoons from several troops, under the present organization, to 
form the fire pivot, to support the remainder of a squadron in rapid mounted 
approach or mounted attack. 

For reasons of relative mobility, of better technical instruction, and for 
the better and quicker control of their fire in support of rapidly moving cavalry, 
the opinion of the division was crystallized that cavalry machine-guns are better 
organized as brigade squadrons than as separate regimental troops. 

During a protracted period of operations, replacements for cavalry will be 
received from army depots with much less certainty than replacements for 
infantry. Cavalry units, particularly the regiment, must be strong enough 
initially to fight on several successive days, withstand losses, and still have 
enough left to call themselves organizations; otherwise the whole unit fades 
into overhead. 

The organization of the advance echelon of division headquarters into a 
series of flexible, mobile groups, each supplementing the one in front as might 
be necessary in the situation, proved satisfactory. Battle headquarters must 
be kept extremely small, mobile, and simple. 
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During the maneuver period and, for the Fort Bliss columns, during the 
marches to and from maneuvers also, the personnel sections of the brigade 
and regimental 4th echelons were assembled at the rear echelon of the division 
and all functioned there under the Division Adjutant. Combat units were 
relieved from all papers except the morning report and the duty roster. It 
worked like a charm. 

The whole division is keen for the Phillips’ pack-saddle for any kind of a 
cavalry pack-load. The machine-gun squadron equipped with these saddles 
carried its full loads of guns and ammunition to Marfa, through the maneuvers, 
and on the return home. It had scarcely one rubbed back on arrival at its 
home station. The squadron equipped with aparejos came to Marfa with 
empty aparejos, carried its loads through the maneuvers, and returned with 
guns, ammunition, and riggings in its wagons. A more convincing field test 
could not be asked. The Phillips’ pack-saddle also carried, with equal success, 
radio, pioneer and demolition, medical, automatic rifle, and troop pack-loads. 

Pack radio equipment, as modified by a board of officers in the division 
prior to the maneuvers, was afforded a good test and demonstrated the sound- 
ness of the recommended changes, which lighten the loads and make them com- 
pact and easy riding. An experimental pack wire load for use of regiment 
or brigade proved very successful. 

The radio sets of division headquarters, SCR-130, carried in very light 
trucks, met every demand. This also was an experimental usage. The heavy 
radio tractors, articles of issue to cavalry division and brigade headquarters, 
could barely make the marches on the main roads to Marfa. They cannot 
cross a light pontoon bridge. They have no place in a cavalry division. 

A cut-under escort wagon did not find favor above the present type. The 
trail-mobile, at present used in the division as a light wagon, is not satisfactory. 

A high-laced leather boot, tested out to replace the shoe and legging, seemed 
excellent for mounted soldiers. 

Several different types of automatic rifle packs, improvised on the Mc- 
Clellan saddle, are in use in the division. The 7th Cavalry, which carries the 
rifle and an ammunition container on the near side, balanced against two am- 
munition containers on the off side, with a spare-parts box laced in the seat of 
the saddle, has the best of these. The poorest is the type in which the rifle is 
carried, in two iron Y’s, above the saddle. For the machine rifle, with its 
increased ammuniticn requirements, there is no doubt but that a special pack 
will be necessary. The Phillips’ pack-saddle is indicated as the basis of 
this load. 

Supply functioned without hitch during the entire period. 

Observers were complimentary. The Corps Area Commander expressed 
himself as pleased. All had points to make from which valuable lessons were 
drawn. ‘The division, coming into its home stations with its officers and men 
sun-tanned and hard, sitting lightly and easily in their saddles, with its horses 
in good condition and its organization well knit, had every reason to be proud 
of its effort to round out and complete its training year. 
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National Guard as Aid to Civil Authority 


BY 


Brigadier-General JACOB F. WOLTERS, T. N. G. (O. R. C.), Commanding 
56th Cavalry Brigade 


HE National Guard, the Regular Army, and Organized Reserves as well 

are interested in the subject of “Military Aid to Civil Authority.” There 

is a general lack of understanding, rather than misunderstanding, of the 
subject on the part of lawyers as well as military men. This is no doubt largely 
due to the fact that constitutional and statutory provisions, as well as court 
decisions, vary in the respective jurisdictions. However, the greater confusion 
is probably due to the failure to comprehend the fundamental principles out 
of which arises the right of the executive to use military force to aid and uphold 
the civil authority. 

In most, if not all, the States the Governor is by constitutional or statu- 
tory provisions vested with the power to use the militia of the State to suppress 
mutiny, rebellion, insurrection, riot, or the threatened danger thereof. The 
words “rebellion,” “insurrection,” and “riot,”’ used individually or collectively, 
do not necessarily mean organized armed resistance to the State by public 
enemies, but may, and generally do, signify only the existence in a community 
within the State of a general lawless condition with which the ordinary civil 
authorities are unuble or unwilling to deal. When such conditions arise they 
constitute an attack, if not upon the sovereignty, then at least the supremacy, 
of the State. It is an attack upon the life of a State—upon its dignity, its 
majesty. The right of the State to repel such an attack—the right of self- 
preservation—arises inherently out of something even beyond the constitution 
itself. It comes inherently from the same power that created the constitution— 
that is to say, the people themselves. 

If in organizing their government the people failed by express terms to 
grant to the constituted authorities the power to defend the government they 
have created from such an attack, then the right to use whatever power, in 
whatsoever manner is best available, vests inherently in the executive of the 
State. It is the highest duty of the executive to maintain the sovereignty, or, 
if you please, the supremacy, of the State; and if neither the constitution nor 
the statutes of a State expressly provide the executive with the power to per- 
form that duty, then he must create or select the power necessary to actively 
perform the duty imposed upon. him. 

The civil authority is always supreme. The military is always subordinate 
to the civil authority. The executive is the chief civil magistrate of the State. 
The terms “civil authority” and “civil authorities” must not be confused. The 
“civil authority” is the State—the body politic, the people organized into a 
social and political compact. The personnel selected under constitutional or 
statutory provisions to maintain and uphold the civil authority are termed 
“civil authorities.” Thus the Governor is the chief civil magistrate. The 
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sheriff and the constable are “civil authorities,” vested with the power and in 
duty bound by solemn obligation to uphold the “civil authority.” The police 
of a municipality, the latter itself a creature of the State, are “civil authorities.” 
When the civil authorities fail to enforce the law, either through unwilling- 
ness or inability to do so, it becomes the duty of the Governor to intervene 
by rendering aid to the civil authorities concerned. For that purpose he uses 
the most available force at hand. This is usually the National Guard of 
his State. 

Experience has demonstrated again and again that it is difficult for military 
forces to co-operate successfully with local civil authorities. There are several 
fundamental reasons why it is difficult to bring about such co-operation. 
Probably it is sufficient to say that if the local civil authorities had performed 
their duties fully and conscientiously, the conditions that required intervention 
in their community by military force would never have arisen. Naturally 
they feel that the Governor in sending his military force into their community 
is reflecting upon them. They resent this, and rather than help the military 
straighten out the situation, as a rule interfere. 

Necessity demanded the creation of a method, means, or manner to enable 
the executive to use his military forces effectively and without interference 
by local civil authorities. Out of this necessity sprang what is now generally 
accepted as “qualified martial law.” Qualified martial law must be dis- 
tinguished from absolute martial law, such as is imposed by a general upon 
occupied territory of the enemy in time of war. The executive declares martial 
law, but military custom has established the rule whereby the commander of 
the military forces limits the exercise of the power vested to that degree 
that necessity in each particular emergency requires. Courts have again and 
again recognized this form of martial law. The Governor having issued his 
proclamation imposing martial law upon an affected community, reciting the 
facts that impel him to do so, defining the boundaries of the area affected, and 
having designated a military officer as supreme commander, such action will 
not be reviewed nor interfered with by the courts, Federal or State. It is an 
executive act, and if not founded upon conscience and not warranted in fact, 
a high court of impeachment, created by the legislature under constitutional 
authority, alone can reach him. 

The act of the Governor in declaring martial law is still the act of the 
chief civil magistrate and not the act of a military commander. By that act 
the civil authority, the civil law, is not suspended. The civil authority remains 
supreme. The military remains subordinate and obedient, not only to the 
orders of the chief civil magistrate, but to the constitutional and statutory man- 
dates of the civil law itself. The civil authorities, constituting the human 
agencies provided by the civil authority to enforce and uphold the civil law, 
may be set aside, superseded, or even suspended, and the military for the time 
being superimposed or substituted for them, but the majesty of the civil 
authority, the civil law, is only reinforced and strengthened, and ultimately 
restored, by the military to complete supremacy. 
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The right of self-defense on the part of an individual from an unlawful 
attack at the hands of another is not only inborn, but is recognized among 
uncivilized and civilized peoples alike. If this is true as to the individual, then 
with equal force it applies to society in the aggregate, organized by itself into 
a state of government. When the State, through its executive, resorts to the 
use of martial law and the military forces in connection therewith, it is but 
exercising the inherent right of self-defense, and in connection with the exer- 
cise of that inherent right the State may resort to any manner, method, or 
means of force necessary to protect itself. To gainsay that this rule is correct 
would be equivalent to admitting that the very vitals of the government which 
the people have created for their mutual protection could be ruthlessly torn 
out of the body politic and the people themselves become the hopeless prey 
of organized lawlessness. 

The National Guard officer called to such duty must be prepared to deal with 
all phases of human affairs and human nature. During each passing day prob- 
lems, vexatious and irritating, and sometimes dangerous, will arise and must 
be dealt with promptly and definitely. In the discharge of his duties he must 
always remember, and never forget, that he is serving as the agency of the civil 
authority. While he uses military methods and functions in accordance with 
military regulations, he is, nevertheless, the representative, the protector, the 
defender of the civil authority and subordinated to constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions and judicial decisions at all times. 

He will find the community as a whole not any too cordial. Men strong 
enough, though they be lawless, to bring about a condition that requires mili- 
tary intervention in the community usually have influential friends, and 
usually, in case of any disorders growing out of labor strikes or race riots, the 
sympathy of the community is largely with the wrong-doers for the time 
being. He will find his mission clashes with fixed, established interests— 
sometimes industrial, commercial, or financial, but almost without exception 
political. The element in political power—that is, the party or faction from 
and through which the local officers were elected—is usually in open sympathy 
with the “rebels,” “insurrectionists,” or “rioters,” and in the case of criminals 
the said local officers are either “in league” with them or are inefficient to 
control them, or the National Guard would not be sent to aid. He will find the 
political enemies of those in local power ready to take advantage of the situa- 
tion in order to gain a political advantage. Each side will endeavor to use 
him to further its respective interests. The best policy is to listen attentively, 
be courteously interested in all that is said, but remember the owl and act like 
one, minus even the hoot. 

The Adjutant-General of the State provides the commander with troops 
from the National Guard. The proper selection of the personnel, commissioned 
and enlisted, is very important. Officers must not only be efficient, but must be 
men of discretion. Temperament is an important element. The easily exitable 
officer, the “hot-head,” should not be selected for such duty. The unfortunate 
officer who cannot resist the temptation to take a drink must not, under any 
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cireumstances, be assigned to such a mission. One drink may not affect his 
judgment, but one drink becomes a very embarrassing factor in the aftermath 
that always follows a clash, and particularly so where casualties occur. The 
enlisted personnel must be of the highest type in the National Guard. Only 
men of good character, recognized integrity for honesty and good behavior, are 
fit for this service. This is important. Any other class of men on such duty 
will find too many opportunities to get into trouble that will seriously embar- 
rass the commander and reflect upon the National Guard as a whole. 

The commander must have a competent staff for the performance of the 
usual military duties. He must have, if not from the National Guard, then 
from civil life, two good lawyers—one to advise the commander on legal mat- 
ters and represent him or any of the command in court; the other an ex- 
perienced criminal lawyer, preferably one who is a prosecutor, and this even 
though the commander be a competent lawyer himself. If he is a compe- 
tent lawyer, so much the better. The service involves law problems more 
than military ones; and yet there are many military problems also involved. 

An officer with good judgment should be selected as provost marshal. He 
is not only responsible for the security, but he directs operations against the 
lawless element. He necessarily comes much in contact with the public. 
Much must be left to his discretion. While the National Guard on such duty 
is charged with the impartial enforcement of all laws, in each and every com- 
munity there are certain minor police regulations that are more or less dealt 
with as “dead letters.” It is not good policy for the military authorities tem- 
porarily in charge to undertake to enforce such minor laws or ordinances as 
have been ignored by the community probably from time immemorial, unless 
the non-enforcement thereof contributes to the condition that has brought 
about the emergency requiring the military aid. 

It is desirable, when conditions permit, to send an advance party into the 
affected district to select billets or camp site. In arranging for billets or camp 
site, it is wise to create the impression that the troops are prepared to remain 
for an indefinite period. No community wants martial law, nor does it want 
a military force to administer its affairs. If at the very beginning it is made 
to understand that martial law and the military administration will continue 
until the conditions that have brought it about are remedied, the citizenship 
will the more readily take steps to co-operate in relieving the situation. 

It is always desirable to detrain troops elsewhere than at the regular sta- 
tion. A crowd of curiosity-seekers is disposed to assemble at the station when 
troops are expected. A few trouble-makers in such a crowd can easily start 
trouble. Troops while detraining are at a great disadvantage in dealing with 
a mob or a riotously disposed crowd. 

Arrived on the scene, the commander will issue General Order No. 1, 
assuming command and promulgating regulations, dependent entirely upon 
local conditions, which the civilians must obey. The sale or the carrying of 
firearms or deadly weapons, ammunition, explosives, the holding of mass meet- 
ings, parades, etc., must always be prohibited. It should clearly state whether 
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civil authorities, including courts, will continue to function and to what ex- 
tent the ordinary affairs of the people will be interfered with, and that the 
regulations prescribed may be altered, amended, changed, modified, or ex- 
tended at any time deemed necessary. 

The commander and those under his command must keep a cool head 
and stout heart. He and all the individuals of his command must be firm, 
positive, and decisive, but always polite and courteous. Never show weakness, 
but never be brusque or rude. The job is not for the “hardboiled rough- 
neck.” This applies to the enlisted personnel and the officers alike. Psy- 
chology under such conditions is a more potent weapon than arms. Smile, 
smile, smile—but be firm. A harsh command, accompanied by a scowl or 
other evidences of anger, makes the average red-blooded American boil over, 
and then he usually is not an amiable fellow to deal with. The command 
from smiling lips he may not relish, but the smile helps appeal to his natural 
good humor. Military discipline must be rigid. Conduct of officers and men 
must be above reproach. Ultimately, in order for the mission to succeed, the 
confidence of the affected people must be won. Respect must be had. In 
this connection, respect must be compelled for the command, collectively 
and individually. Any affront offered any member of the command must 
be met by prompt action. Usually the arrest of the offending party, a tem- 
porary incarceration in the military prison, and then an interview with the 
commander will quite suffice to make the culprit ever thereafter have respect 
for the military authorities and cause others as well to “watch their step.” 

The responsibility of occupying a city or town is rather a heavy strain under 
circumstances or conditions where a false move made by any one concerned, 
from the commander to the youngest recruit, or from the leader of the oppo- 
sition to a negro crazed by bootleg liquor, might bring about a clash that 
would cause the lives of innocent children, women, and men to be placed in 
jeopardy, not to speak of the young National Guardsmen, the life of any 
one of whom is to be regarded as worth more than all the red-flaggers who in 
disregard for the majesty of the law forced the Governor to send the National 
Guard to restore order. 

At the very outset it will be found that the service involved rather consti- 
tutes a game largely between the commander and the leaders of the oppo- 
sition, and the results of the mission all depend upon how successfully the com- 
mander plays his part of the game. There always arises an occasion which 
presents an opportunity to the commander to demonstrate that he is the master 
of the situation. He, of course, will have and must have, in order to carry on, 
the co-operation of the officers and men under his command; but the esprit 
of his command will depend largely upon how he demeans himself as the vary- 
ing emergencies arise. The men, not to speak of the officers, of the command 
soon get it that there is a game on between the “old man” and the leader of 
the other fellows. No mission of this character can be wholly successful without 
both officers and men being inspired with pride by the manner in which the 
situation is being handled. 
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I must be pardoned for referring to personal experiences, for only in that 
way can I hope to convey to my fellow National Guard officers, and Regular 
Army and Reserve officers as well, impressions that may be of benefit. My 
experiences as a commander under martial law have been rather varied. They 
included service on occasions of great public disaster, when the local authori- 
ties were rendered helpless by reasons beyond their own control—race riots, 
rebellion, insurrection, riots, and disorders growing out of labor strikes—and 
conditions of lawlessness for the existence of which the local authorities were 
practically entirely responsible. 

In March, 1920, longshoremen at Galveston, the second greatest export 
port in America, went on strike. For three months, by violence and intimida- 
tion, they tied up the channels of transportation through the port, affecting 
commerce not only throughout Texas, but practically every State west of the 
Mississippi River. The city commissioners and the police department were 
in open sympathy with the strikers. Men who sought work on the wharves 
were not permitted to work. They were beaten and driven away. Riot after 
riot occurred with the police standing listlessly by. 

On June 7, 1920, Governor W. P. Hobby declared martial law and desig- 
nated me as supreme commander. His Adjutant-General gave me 1,020 
cavalrymen and the necessary complement of officers. Our orders were to 
open the port, keep open the channels of transportation, and enforce the laws, 
faithfully and impartially. On the same day, with the nearest troops available, 
we entered and occupied Galveston. The usual General Order No. 1 was issued. 
The game started at once. 

The mayor, who was trying to do the right thing, had given members of 
my staff permission for the command to camp in the city park. It developed 
this permission had to be procured from the commissioners. They demanded 
we vacate the park at once. Of course, we could have remained and thereby 
probably lost public sympathy at the beginning of our mission. My reply was 
courteous. We moved camp to a far better location, by permission of patriotic 
citizens who owned the ground. 

The next move on the part of the commissioners was to issue a proclama- 
tion, calling on citizens to meet in mass meeting to protest against martial law. 
The newspaper men rushed to military headquarters with copies of the procla- 
mation and asked what the commander was going to do about it. The reply 
simply was: “There will be no mass meeting”—nothing more. In a little 
while the papers, not only in Galveston, but all Texas, were on the streets with 
the commissioners’ proclamation printed, and in flaring headline type the 
commander’s reply, “There will be no mass meeting.” Everybody, not only 
in Galveston, but throughout the State, knew that it was the first test. Feeling 
was tense. The very air was surcharged with suppressed excitement. Then 
the commissioners sent a messenger with a letter asking whether my public 
statement that there would be no mass meeting reflected my attitude. In 
reply I did not write them a letter; I merely inclosed four copies of General 
Order No. 1, with the paragraph prohibiting mass meetings checked. The 
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commissioners issued another proclamation, recalling the mass meeting and 
stating they did this because they yielded to a superior military force. No mass 
meeting was attempted. 

The tense situation relaxed. It went through the air that the military was 
supreme in Galveston and will brook no interference, even at the hands of 
powerful and influential local public officials. I could have arrested those 
commissioners and held them for violating General Order No. 1 when they 
issued their proclamation calling a mass meeting, as aiding and abetting by 
their action and conduct the persons then in insurrection. The civil law as 
defined in In re Moyer, 87 Pacific Reporter, p. 190; Moyer vs. Peabody, 146 
Federal, p. 870, would have justified that action. But I did not. If I had taken 
that course, the commissioners would have been “heroes and martyrs” in the 
eyes of their followers. As it was, they were merely losers of the first trick in 
the game. The State at large, as well as the law-abiding citizens of Galveston, 
recognized it as a complete victory for the agencies of law and order. My 
young officers and men caught the spirit. The “old man” had won in the first 
clash ; that meant they had won—we had won. It was good; it helped. 

Then followed court action, seeking to enjoin the Governor and the com- 
mander and the military forces from occupying Galveston. A wise and cour- 
ageous judge sitting upon the district bench in Galveston, the Honorable Robert 
G. Street, dismissed the bill. Thus the opposition lost another trick. 

Then the Governor suspended from office the mayor, the four commis- 
sioners, the city attorney, city judge, chief of police, chief of detectives, and all 
members of the police and detective departments. By General Order No. 12 
I directed the provost marshal (Colonel A. W. Bloor), now a major in the 
Regular Army, to take charge of the police station, city hall, office of the city 
judge, and all records, and that all persons charged with violations of city 
ordinances be tried by the provost marshal. On the same day this order was 
supplemented by General Order 13, detailing Captain O’Brien Stevens, a lawyer 
in civil life, who had theretofore functioned as the city judge of Houston, with 
full authority to try such cases as might come before him under the provisions 
of General Order 12. In taking this latter course I did not follow advice and 
counsel of those who were not convinced that the commander had the power 
to do this. 

Immediately the opposition attacked the power of the provost judge by 
habeas corpus proceedings, initiated before Federal Judge Foster, Judge of the 
District Court of the Southern District of Louisiana, sitting in the District 
Court, Southern District of Texas. Judge Foster sustained the action of the 
commander. (See U.S. Ex rel. McMasters vs. Wolters et al., 268 Federal Re- 
porter, p. 69.) This settled it; the fight was won. The opposition had been 
whipped all down the line. 

There were many other little things that occurred in between times that 
were all part of the game, but the opposition now subsided. The wharf com- 
pany had more men than it needed. The port was open. Commerce was mov- 
ing without interruption. However, the service was not at an end. There re- 
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mained passive opposition. We remained altogether four months. Great 
wharves burned—why, how, neither we nor any one ever definitely determined. 
We helped the firemen fight the fires. We policed the town. We made approxi- 
mately six thousand arrests, trying violators of city ordinances before the pro- 
vost judge and referring other cases to the civil courts, State and Federal. 

When we went to Galveston, it is only the truth to say we were not wel- 
comed with open arms. In fact, we were not welcomed at all. But before we 
left, the citizens entertained the commissioned and enlisted personnel with 
separate great banquets, presented each officer and man with medals inscribed 
“Galveston Defenders,” and gave us loving cups inscribed “Unpleasant Duty 
Well Performed.” The Galveston Cup is the most highly coveted trophy for 
which the Texas troops of the 56th Cavalry Brigade now annually compete. 

In the winter of 1922 the great Mexia oil field blew the lid off, and then 
followed a rush of adventurous fortune-hunters that overnight converted a 
quiet, respectable, law-loving village of fifteen hundred people to a great camp 
of more than thirty thousand. Came then also the criminal element—the 
gambler, the bootlegger, the burglar, the pickpocket, the highjacker—and 
every other species of the criminal known to the catalogue of crime. A 
futile effort was made to organize the law-enforcing agencies. Extra officers, 
supposed to be experienced, were imported from distant places. In the lan- 
guage of the underworld, these men became “the law,” and “the law” thus 
personified opened business. So did open gambling houses, saloons, and vice 
resorts. Lawlessness and crime stalked abroad boldly by day and by night. 
“Stick ’em up, and I don’t mean maybe,” backed by an ugly gun in the hands 
of masked men, was almost as common as “Good morning, sir.” Murder for 
the purpose of robbery was common. Liquor, much of it vile poison, was much 
easier to get than good drinking water. 

The “civil authority” broke down completely—broke down because the few 
honest officers were prevented in the performance of their duty by the greater 
number of crooked officers. Governor Pat M. Neff, courageous enforcer of all 
laws, sent a body of our famous Texas rangers. They are honest, efficient, cour- 
ageous, but the “civil authorities” blocked their efforts. The authority of a 
State ranger is only equal to that of an ordinary peace officer or of a sheriff. 

Governor Neff declared martial law, and again I became the supreme com- 
mander. The Adjutant-General gave me the 56th Cavalry Brigade Head- 
quarters Troop, commanded by Captain E. A. Gajeske, of Brenham. This is 
“my own” troop. The Adjutant-General (Brigadier-General Thomas D. Bar- 
ton), who by statute is the commander of the State rangers, turned over to my 
command twelve picked rangers, with the famous Captains Frank Hamer and 
Tom Hickman. I called again for Major Chester H. Machen, who served in 
Galveston as the lawyer in charge of criminal investigation. 

Leading men of Mexia had asked for us, but it was the same thing. Many 
folks did not like it; but the mayor and commissioners, who in Mexia serve at a 
dollar a year, after looking us over, were glad to see us. It occurred to them 
they might unload a hot brick. They doubted if any one could restore order in 
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Mexia and vicinity to a normal, humdrum state of law and order. They would 
be glad to see it and were willing to help. It required no order suspending 
officers, for at my request the mayor relieved all members of the police force 
for whose relief I asked. The sheriff was not quite so reasonable. He rather 
intimated that if anybody could take the guns off of his deputies such person 
might keep them, so far as he was concerned. One ranger attended to that job. 
It was a long time before the deputies even called at headquarters to get their 
guns. We began the work of cleaning up. More than three thousand persons 
left Mexia during the first twenty-four hours of our occupation. The rangers 
made the arrests, sometimes aided in raids by a detail of soldiers kept at head- 
quarters, while the soldiers transported the prisoners from headquarters to the 
prison camp, located four miles out of the town, and guarded them. 

As I have intimated, the citizens, though they really wanted relief, were 
not very cordial. Within forty-eight hours after our arrival a disastrous fire 
broke out in the business section of the town. It looked like the entire town 
would be swept away. More than fifteen thousand people crowded the streets. 
Most of that crowd were, of course, law-abiding men, though hardened and 
rough workers of the oil fields, but thousands among them belonged to the 
lawless class. It was evident that if this crowd was permitted to remain on the 
streets of Mexia that night there would follow a carnival of theft and sabotage. 
I had only three officers and fourteen National Guardsmen available. The 
rangers were sent to the back alleys and back streets to prevent burglaries. I 
assembled my National Guardsmen about me. I instructed them to move 
the crowd off the streets and send all to their accustomed abiding places, and 
keep them off the streets and close all business houses for the night. It looked 
like a big job for fourteen men to accomplish. They jumped to it with rifles 
at port and a smile on their faces. In four directions they pushed the crowd 
backward, ever backward; first slowly, then at a regular pace. Now and then 
some bully would object, but a kick under the chin, in the pit of the stomach, or 
on the ribs, with the butt of a rifle stopped his protest. The work was accom- 
plished without serious difficulty. 

The next day only a few minor, petty thefts were reported, and then the 
old citizens of Mexia were satisfied. They were glad we were there. They told 
us so. They knew from experiences of the preceding few weeks what would 
have happened if we had not been on hand and if we had not put the curfew 
on during that night. We remained in Mexia forty-seven days and forty-seven 
nights. We made hundreds of arrests. We filled the jails of adjoining counties 
with outlaws and sent many to Federal and State prisons. We performed as 
unique and in many ways as strenuous a service as was ever rendered by any 
military force. 

The point I want to impress, however, was that both at Galveston and at 
Mexia very effective work was done with the smile. 

It is often said that such service injures the National Guard. I am not con- 
vinced that this is true. I have already recited how the citizens of Galveston 
treated us before the conclusion of our service there. 
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We had a race riot at Longview in 1919. Governor Hobby had declared 
martial law and the cavalry took charge. As usual, at first our intervention was 
keenly resented. When the people of the county learned the real facts, they 
defeated, at the succeeding election, every local officer who failed to co-operate 
with us. During the succeeding campaign, after our service at Mexia, Governor 
Neff’s action in declaring martial law at Mexia was sought to be made an issue. 
The Governor carried Mexia and the entire affected district by more than four 
to one, and each and every local officer who failed to co-operate with us was 
defeated by the people at the polls. The service in each instance, while dis- 
agreeable and unpleasant, and of course a very great hardship on all of the 
National Guardsmen involved, made for the Texas National Guard friends 
throughout our State. 

For the performance of such a duty cavalry is peculiarly suited. By the 
use of mounted patrols the personnel can be materially reduced. A mounted 
night patrol in outlying sections of a town or city operates with greater mo- 
bility. A crowd is easily assembled. Two or three persons gather on the 
streets or a public square; others, attracted by the presence of the few, join, and 
thus it grows into a crowd. A crowd under such conditions, when the air is 
surcharged with excitement, easily becomes a rioting mob. It is important 
that the crowd be dispersed. 

An advancing dismounted military force does not move with the same 
rapidity with which a mounted force does. The crowd sees a military force 
moving toward it. If there is time for hotheads to give expression to feeling, it 
is easily aroused to hesitate and to resist, with the result that violence follows 
and the clash between the troops and the now formed mob occurs. With an 
advancing detachment of cavalry the psychology is different. It moves rapidly. 
The crowd sees mounted men, in uniform, advancing toward it on the trot or 
the gallop; the clatter of the horses’ hoofs and the yell of the charging cavalry- 
men ring in their ears. There is something about the fast-moving mounted 
force that strikes terror to the heart, and the crowd begins to move, and it does 
not wait upon the order of its going—it is gone-—and not a single drop of blood 
has been shed. 





Colonel Alonzo Gray’s Unique Prediction in 1910 


IN THE PREFACE of Colonel Gray’s “Cavalry Tactics as Illustrated by the 
War of the Rebellion,” published in 1910, appears the following: 


“I give it as my humble opinion that increased range of firearms and 
the addition of machine-guns increase the sphere of action of and neces- 
sity for well-organized cavalry; that bicycles, motorcycles, and auto- 
mobiles will prove to be only valuable auxiliaries of cavalry in transport- 
ing information back to the rear, thus saving an unnecessary expendi- 
ture of horse flesh; and that while flying machines may bring informa- 
tion, by so doing they will widen the sphere of action of cavalry; and, 
more than ever Catene, as a result of such information, it will be neces- 
sary to have good cavalry, ready to move on extremely short notice.” 
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The Pony Express 
BY 
First Lieutenant GEORGE L. CALDWELL, Veterinary Corps 


mately associated with the State’s development, and August 31 of 1923 
brought a revival of April 3, 1860, when the first pony express riders 
carried the overland mail from St. Joseph, Missouri—then the western fron- 
tier—across plains, mountains, and desert, to Sacramento, where horse, rider, 
and mail were placed on river steamer and arrived at San Francisco April 14. 
The pony express route was followed to Sacramento, the old terminus, and, in 
addition, extended to Stockton, around the south end of San Francisco Bay, and 
up the peninsula to the Tanforan Race Course, 13 miles south of San Francisco. 
The pony express revival was largely fostered by a committee, known as the 
Pony Express Celebration Committee, representing business and political in- 
terests of San Francisco and the State at large. This committee co-operated 
with similar organizations in other States crossed by the riders. It was originally 
intended that two teams would compete, a civilian team and an Army team. 
In the case of the former, contracts were let to local horsemen to conduct the 
race over stated distances. The Army team was to be composed of detachments 
from Army posts near the route of the ride, all to be under the direction of the 
commandant of the Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kansas. The 11th Cavalry 
team was to conduct the Army ride from Lovelock, Nevada, to San Francisco. 
The day set for the beginning of the ride, August 31, it was announced that, 
due to inability to arrive at a satisfactory financial arrangement, the Army 
team would not compete. At that time the 11th Cavalry had detachments 
of men and horses at Reno, Nevada, and at Myers (State line), Sacramento, 
and Stockton, California, at which points they were training for the race. The 
civilian ride across California was to be conducted by Mr. William Tevis, a 
prominent sportsman of Burlingame, and considerable interest was centered in 
the race. At the earnest solicitation of the Pony Express Committee, the 11th 
Cavalry team was directed to compete from the California-Nevada line to the 
finish of the race. 

It is unfortunate that we are not in possession of complete data covering that 
part of the race from St. Joseph to the California border, but only partial data 
is at hand. This part of the ride more closely simulated the old pony express, 
for there was but one team, and riders were riding against time only. Across 
California the race was competitive and the speed was greatly increased. This 
article deals largely with the California part of the race. 

This race of 259 miles, under varied road conditions, over mountains at an 
elevation of one and one-half miles and down to sea-level, around tortuous 
curves and along long level stretches, through temperatures varying from 70 
to 100 degrees Fahrenheit, and in daylight and darkness, was one of the longest 
and most unique horse-races of history. Run as it was, under practically 


Em year the people of California re-enact some historical event inti- 
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service conditions and under careful check, the data collected is replete with 
things of interest to veterinarians and horsemen generally. Unfortuniately, 
it has been found impossible to collect data concerning the civilian team, 
particularly the exact information concerning weight, age, and breeding of 
horses and their condition after the race. 

Representatives of each team together located the relay points along the 
route. There was considerable variation as to length of relays, due to road 
and grade conditions. The 259 miles was divided into thirty-four relays, the 
longest of which was over a level stretch of good going of eleven miles, and 
the shortest, up a very crooked, rough road of about 30 per cent grade, was one 
mile. The average relay length was 7.6 miles, and most relays varying from 6 
to 9 miles. It was, of course, necessary that each team used 34 horses, but not 
necessary that the relay points be the same. However, they were at the same 
point for twenty-six of the thirty-four relays. Where our opponents made varia- 
tions from the first selected relay points, it is believed that they used the better 
judgment. Horses for each relay stabled at a convenient ranch house near the 
relay point and the enlisted attendant boarded there also. Eleven of our 
horses used in the higher altitudes were at or near their relay points about two 
weeks prior to the race and conditioned there. The next thirteen horses, used 
in the level country near Sacramento, had been at Stockton and Sacramento 
fairs, but actual conditioning for the race was begun the last week in August, 
and they went to their relay points five days before the race. The remaining 
twelve horses were shipped from Monterey and arrived at their relay points four 
days before the race, with little opportunity for proper conditioning. The 
horses of the civilian team were in most instances delivered to the relay point 
two days before the race. No attendants were left by the civilian team, and 
the rancher cared for the horse and had him ready at the relay point. 

There were practically nu rules governing the conduct of the race, other 
than that each relay must be finished with the horse with which it was begun, or, 
in case of injury or collapse of the horse, the rider must proceed on foot to 
the designated relay point and carry the mail packet, and that in changing 
of horses at relay points the rider had to dismount to the ground and per- 
sonally transfer the mail to the fresh horse, or, in case of a new rider, to hand 
it to him. 

At 2 p. m., September 9, the Nevada rider arrived at the California line, 
and at 2:10 p. m. the Army and civilian riders left the California line, each 
carrying a fifteen-pound sack of mail. The civilian team carried the packet 
strapped to the pommel of the saddle, and the Army team carried the packet 
slung across the shoulders of the rider. The first relay of 8.3 miles was fairly 
level going, with good footing, and was run in 24 minutes, with Army rider 
leading by 150 yards. The next two relays, totaling 3 miles, was a terrible 
grind, with a 1,500 foot rise to the summit of the Sierras, at an elevation of 
about 7,700 feet. The civilian team led by 20 feet. The next relay, one of 
7.8 miles, was a sharp down grade, with a drop of 1,600 feet. This relay was 
poorly horsed and we finished 1014 minutes behind. In the next relay, 10 
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miles, we gained four minutes, and in the following relay of 10 miles our 
rider caught and wore out the civilian horse, and the civilian rider was forced 
to walk nearly a mile to the relay point. At the finish of this relay, after 40 
miles of racing, we were down to the 3,000-foot level and leading our op- 
ponents by 11 minutes. Through the next seven relays, totaling about 47 
miles, over the last ridge of the Sierras, over the foothills, through the gold 
fields of “49,” and at last to level country, the Army riders steadily increased 
their lead to 25 minutes. From this point on the civilian team had more 
Thoroughbred horses, and the next two relays into Sacramento, run in dark- 
ness, saw the Army lead cut to 12 minutes. The Army rider arrived at Sacra- 
mento at 7:45 p. m., after 5 hours and 33 minutes of riding, covering 104.8 
miles at an average speed of 18.88 miles per hour, far faster time than made 
by the average automobile over the same route. Sacramento was a check 
station and the race was stopped there for the night. 

The ride was started the following morning, at a point 10 miles south of 
Sacramento, at 5:05 a. m., with the civilian rider 12 minutes later, allowing the 
12 minutes’ lead held by the Army team at Sacramento. The next four relays 
were over very level country for 37 miles, to Stockton, where the Army lead 
was cut to one-half minute. At the end of two relays out of Stockton the 
civilian team led by only 20 feet. At the end of the next relay, after 175 miles 
of racing, the Army led by 15 yards. Through the next six relays, totaling 
about 43 miles, the civilian team led by from a few feet to a maximum of 1% 
miles. The end of the twenty-ninth relay, and 217 miles from the start, the 
civilian rider led by only 50 feet. 

The next relay was the downfall of the Army team. The civilian rider was 
mounted on a well-conditionel Thoroughbred and set a terrific pace. In a vain 
endeavor to hold his position, the Army rider misjudged the capabilities of his 
horse and rode him out, and at the end of five miles, the horse being leg-weary, 
stumbled and fell. The rider walked to the end of his relay. The civilian team 
now led by 21 minutes. For the next two relays the lead remained the same, 
and increased to 26 minutes at the beginning of the final relay; where the race 
was checked for two hours. The last relay, of 6.2 miles, the Army gained six 
minutes. The winners, the civilian team, finished at Tanforan at 2:40 p. m., 
September 10, and the Army team at 3 p. m., before a crowd of 15,000 people 
gathered to witness the finish of this great race. 

The winners covered the 259 miles in the elapsed time of 13 hours and 45 
minutes, at an average speed of 18.83 miles per hour. The Army team made 
an average of 18.39 miles per hour. The average time across California was 
nearly 4 miles per hour faster than that made across any other State. The 
total distance of 2,180 miles, from St. Joseph to San Francisco, was covered in 
158 hours, bettering by nearly two days the best old express record, when 
President Lincoln’s inaugural address was brought to the West by pony ex- 
press mail. This shows the improvement of horses during the past 60 years. 

The fastest relay made by either team across California was ridden by Mr. 
Louis Levers, of the civilian team, when he covered a 5.4-mile relay on a beau- 
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tiful Thoroughbred animal in the remarkable time of 12 minutes, at a speed 
of 27 miles per hour. The fastest relay ridden by the Army was one of 10.2 
miles in 2414 minutes, at a speed of 25 miles per hour. The fastest relay ever 
run by the old express was 10 miles in 31 minutes. 

The actual road conditions for the ride across California were good, ex- 
cept for some rough roads in the mountains and some very bad grades. About 
200 of the 259 miles were paved, but in most cases fair to good dirt could be 
found at the side; but it called for careful riding to pick the good going. About 
10 miles in all had to be run on metal surface roads. Automobile traffic was 
in some places a serious problem and slowed the race considerably. 

The horses used by the Army were selected troop horses and some few 
polo ponies and two officers’ mounts. Not a single horse was a Thoroughbred 
and only two could be considered as having any Thoroughbred breeding. 
From careful checking of all animals used, it is found that the average age 
was nearly 12 years, average weight about 985 pounds, average height slightly 
more than 15 hands 2 inches. Of the horses used by the civilian team, at least 
75 per cent were part Thoroughbred and many pure bred. They used in the 
mountains some small chunky, native raised horses of the so-called “Indian 
pony” type. The Thoroughbreds used represented the best breeders and polo 
stables on the Pacific coast. 

Twenty-eight of the 34 horses used by the Army were shod with a plain 
light-weight issue shoe without heel or toe calks. Six horses were shod with 
rubber pads in front when traveling over hard roads was imperative. The 
civilian team used no rubber pads and in most cases a lighter shoe than used 
by the Army and with heel calks behind on many animals. 

The Army used the McClellan saddle except on about ten horses, where 
the training saddle was used. A standing martingale was used on practically 
all horses. The regulation bridle, with bit and bridoon, was used on about 75 
per cent of all animals and otherwise the snaffle bit only. The civilian team 
used a light-weight stock saddle exclusively and a single-rein Pelham or Spanish 
bit. The equipment carried by the civilian horses was slightly heavier than 
that used by the Army. Spurs were worn by nearly all Army riders, but little 
used ; all carried whips. 

In the first selection of horses for this work, care was exercised to see that 
animals were in good health and free from any unsoundness. In an automo- 
bile, accompanied by a veterinary corps sergeant and horseshoer, I made the 
reverse of the route three days before the race and checked carefully the physi- 
cal condition of the horses to be used, resetting shoes and making substitutions 
from reserve horses where it was deemed necessary. We also preceded the rac- 
ing horses by thirty minutes and rechecked shoeing, adjustment of equipment, 
and condition of each horse just before beginning his run. Lieutenant C. F. 
Cox, Veterinary Corps, followed the race for the last 200 miles and supervised 
the after-care, and I am indebted to him for his assistance in preparing certain 
statistical data incorporated in this article. 

Our horses were conditioned for this race for about three weeks by the 
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usual road work, at walk and trot, for ten to fifteen miles daily, with gallop- 
ing the required distance over the actual ground to be covered for a few days 
before the race. The day before the race they were walked only for about 
three to four miles. In the case of about ten horses used near the finish, the 
preliminary conditioning period was unavoidably materially shortened and 
the effect was noticeable. The horses used by the civilian team were, as a 
whole, not well conditioned. Many were in excellent training, but also many 
were fat and in no condition to run. 

At least 75 per cent of the horses used by the Army were ridden out at the 
finish of the relay—that is, they were at a point of almost complete exhaustion, 
able to finish without diminution of speed in the final stretch, yet unable to 
make more than a short distance farther without collapse. The remaining 25 
per cent had not been pushed to the limit of their capacity. It requires a great 
nicety of judgment to be able to ride a horse over a six- to ten-mile course, 
rating his speed so that he does not go hopelessly slow in the last mile or 
collapse, yet bring him to the finish line without having a half mile or mile 
at speed left in him. The civilian horses were practically all ridden out and 
some beyond that point. 

As to the immediate after condition, practically all Army horses were in 
a state of nearly complete exhaustion, but recovery of normal condition was 
rapid—in a few minutes in many cases and from one to two hours in others. 
Contrary to expectation, not a single case of laminitis developed. One horse 
died five days after the race from enteritis, the cause of which was undeter- 
mined, and as the horse finished his run in good condition, it is not believed 
that it was a contributing factor. One horse, traveling over very rough roads, 
contused both fore fetlocks by interfering and was quite lame, but recovered 
under veterinary care in four days. As few horses overreached and had 
slight wounds on the heels of the front feet, no cases of tendinitis, sprains, or 
strains. Two months’ observation of these animals since the race has shown 
no injuries other than noted above. While not in possession of full data, it is 
believed that the horses used by the civilian team did not emerge from the 
race in as good physical condition as the horses of the Army. One case of 
hemaglobinuria and several cases of laminitis were noted. 

The Army team used a total of seven riders, each familiar with the horses 
ridden by him. These seven riders made ten rides—that is, the average length 
ride for each rider, without rest, was 26 miles. The civilian team used but three 
riders, making 22 rides for an average length ride of 11 miles without relief. 
By long rides without rest, the Army made a serious mistake. Experience 
shows that after fifteen miles of riding at the speed used in this race, the rider 
began to tire perceptibly and was becoming a dead weight on his horse, and 
thus could not give his mount the advantages and ride him as intelligently as 
when fresh. Carrying the mail pouch on the person was an important factor in 
tiring our riders. With short rides, carrying all extra weight on the rider 
would be advisable. Two relays should have been the maximum allotted each 
rider without rest. 
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The loagest continuous ride by any individual of either team was made by 
a member of the Army team—39.4 miles. Mr. Tevis, of the civilian team, 
had hoped to ride the entire 259 miles, and in preparation had made two con- 
tinuous rides of about 200 miles at a slower gait around a level race-course; but 
riding with all possible speed, over uneven ground and uphill and down, was 
found far more exhausting. Riding at the speed of this race, fifty miles con- 
tinuous riding would be the limit of human endurance; after that point the 
rider would fall from his horse from sheer exhaustion. Mr. Tevis made one 
ride of 38 miles, and neither he nor the Army rider, riding 39 miles, was 
able to stand when he dismounted. It must be said to the credit of the captain 
of the civilian team, Mr. Tevis, that he did ride in this race 127 miles within 
a 24-hour period. Buffalo Bill Cody, as an express rider, once made a con- 
tinuous ride of 384 miles (other than stopping for meals), yet it was made 
at an average speed of less than ten miles per hour. 

The care, before and after the race, of Army animals was as prescribed 
by the commandant of the Cavalry School. Each animal attendant was sup- 
plied with a printed copy of these instructions: Feed three pounds of oats at 
least two hours before starting; no hay within three hours of the start and not 
more than 10 pounds in the preceding 24 hours; water before last grain feed- 
ing and a small amount before starting; warm up by brisk walking for 30 
minutes before the race. The animals were cooled out as follows: (1) Three or 
four swallows of warm water immediately; (2) sponge mouth, nose, eyes, poll, 
dock, and fore-legs with cold water; (3) scrape sweat; (4) rub with gunny 
sack three to five minutes; (5) blanket, walk till cool and give small amounts 
of warm water; (6) place in shade and feed three pounds of hay; (7) feed 
two quarts of bran mash thirty minutes after horse is cool; (8) groom; (9) 
in three hours, water, give two pounds of grain and three pounds of hay; (10) 
do not move for any distance for four hours; (11) if stiff, apply cold water 
and wrap soaked gunny sacks about feet. This race was but another victory 
for the Thoroughbred over the grade horse, and the remarkable showing of 
the Army horse in comparison can be attributed only to better condition, 
better preparation and supervision for the work in hand, and greater familiar- 
ity of the individual rider with his mount and the actual ground over which 
he had to ride. 


EXTRACTS FROM OFFICIAL REPORT OF MAJOR CLARK P. 
CHANDLER, ELEVENTH CAVALRY, TO COMMANDING OFFI- 
CER, ELEVENTH CAVALRY, ON PONY EXPRESS RACE 


As A WHOLE, those horses with the longest conditioning for galloping made 
the best time, this in spite of the fact that they had been in this high altitude 
only three weeks, coming from sea-level. 

The horsemanship and reckless daring of Lieutenant Conlon and Sergeant 
May are little short of an epic. As shown by the notes, Lieutenant Conlon’s 
second horse quit and fourth horse gave out. He then rode downhill, on a 
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road that will break a snake’s back, at break-neck speed, but with consummate 
skill. One side of the road was always a precipice from 30 to 700 feet deep. 
My automobile was unable to keep up, even though we skidded around curves. 
As records show, he made 20 miles, with a total drop of 3,000 feet, in 43% 
minutes, on two horses, or an average of nearly 25 miles an hour. In spite 
of his two bad horses, he made an average speed, in mountainous country, of 
20 miles per hour for 39.4 miles. 

Sergeant Jacob May, Headquarters Detachment, First Squadron, rode 
through mountainous country, both up and down hill. His horsemanship and 
judgment of pace, distance, and conditions of mount were perfect. His aver- 
age speed for 30 miles was 20.4 miles per hour. 

Lieutenant George F. Stutsman rode with all possible dispatch and skill. 
His last five horses were strangers to him, but he rode them perfectly. It is 
possible that he was a little too careful of his mounts, but in this I am more 
to blame than he, inasmuch as I could have ordered him to ride faster, but 
even so, the time gained would not have been, in my opinion, more than five 
or six minutes, 

Private First Class Ralph Wells, Troop B, 11th Cavalry, rode beautifully. 
He was unfortunate in having one bad horse which gave out. This horse he 
brought along at an average speed of 13 miles per hour for 8.4 miles, in spite 
of his fatigue. On his other three horses he rode 21.3 miles in one hour. 

Corporal Philip Caponi, Troop F, 11th Cavalry, was never at a loss as to his 
horses’ capabilities. He got every bit of speed there was in them, and every 
one of his horses finished fast, though very tired. He rode 27.6 miles on four 
horses in 1 hour and 17 minutes, or 21.5 miles per hour. 

Private First Class Vincent Witkowski, Troop B, 11th Cavalry, is a fine and 
daring rider. Approaching Warm Spring, he dodged in and out among auto- 
mobile traffic, at top speed, on a tired horse, and caught our opponent at the 
relay station there. His desire to keep up on the fresh horse led him to ride 
too fast on his next relay. I was unable to get near, due to unregulated auto- 
mobile traffic, and the horse gave out. He then ran on foot, carrying 15 pounds 
on his back, for two miles. His nerve and grit were most commendable. 

Lieutenant S. M. Lipman rode with his usual grit on very poor roads. His 
last two horses were not ridden out by my order, as there was no chance of 
catching opponents, and I desired to avoid a fall on the slippery pavement. 
Even at that, he gained six minutes in the last relay. 





Enter the 1924 Eastern Endurance Ride! 

















The Domicile of Persons in the Army — 
the Navy" 


BY 
ALBERT LEVITT 


(From Central Law Journal, 1922) 


PERSON’S domicile is his legal home. It is the place to which the State 
A will look when it wishes to find him for various purposes to which the 

law of the place of his domicile will apply. The purpose of the law 
of the domicile is to control the activities of the person. As no one can be 
permitted to exist without being subject to some law, each person must have 
a domicile somewhere. Ordinarily, a person is free to change his domicile at 
his pleasure. To do this animus et factus must concur. He must intend to 
adopt a new domicile and do some overt act which makes this intention clear. 
It is for this reason that only those who are mentally capable and who are 
sui juris can change their domicile; can acquire a new domicile. The element 
of volitional activity is very important, as giving the proper animus. Persons 
who do not move about of their own free will cannot acquire a domicile of 
choice. 

These considerations make it at once apparent that members of the army 
and the navy are in a situation which is different from most other persons. 
Soldiers and sailors are not free agents. For the terms of their service they 
must go where they are sent. They cannot move about as they please. Even 
when on furlough or on leave, they are subject to sudden and peremptory 
recall to their commands. They are amenable to military law in every respect. 
At the same time they are under the civil law. In the United States and 
England the civil law takes precedence over the military law, excepting when 
such precedence might interfere with the safety of the State. When danger 
threatens the State the military law may for the period of emergency take prece- 
dence over the civil law. When the emergency is over the civil law resumes its 
sway. ‘The control of the members of the army and the navy is, then, some- 
times in the power of the civil law and sometimes in the power of the military 
law. For certain purposes, also, the control is in the military law, while for 
other purposes the control is in the civil law. These principles indicate the 
factors which must be considered when determining what the law is concern- 
ing the domicile of a member of the army or navy. In the decided cases the 
courts have balanced out the varying and, at times, conflicting considerations, 





* Eprror’s Note.—With certain omissions, and particularly omission of all legal reference 
annotations, this article is reprinted from the Central Law Journal in the belief that, since 
more than half the regular officer personnel has acquired a military status in very recent 
years and a large Reserve Corps and Federalized National Guard have recently been built 
up, the members of which may be presumed to have but very little information about this 
matter of domicile in the military service, it may be of help to many. 
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and the results are here submitted. The cases consider and answer four main 
questions. These are: 

1. What Effect Does Entering the Army or Navy Have upon the Previously 
Existing Domicile?—It seems to be settled that entrance into the military 
service does not cause a loss of the previously possessed domicile. Some courts 
say that entrance into the army neither loses nor gains a domicile. The reason 
seems to be that simply joining the army is not enough of an indication that 
one is trying to give up the old domicile and take a new one. 

This rule appears to be sound on principle. Domicile deals with the inten- 
tion to acquire a home for an indefinite period. Entrance into the army or 
navy is entrance into a vocation or profession for a limited time, as by enlist- 
ment, or for an indefinite time, as by taking a commission. Service in the 
army, in various parts of the country or in foreign ports, does not preclude 
the intention to have and maintain a home in some one place, even if one is 
not stationed at that place. Length of time during which one remains in the 
service is not an indication of intention to acquire a new domicile, though long 
residence at one place while in the service would be evidence of an intention 
to make that place one’s home. It would depend on the permanence of the 
post or station, I think. A post quartermaster sergeant, for example, in the 
Regular Army, who is stationed at a permanent coast artillery post and who 
is rarely moved about from post to post, might very well intend to acquire 
a permanent home at the place where he is stationed. A corporal in an in- 
fantry outfit, which has just arrived in Manila, P. I., and is under orders to 
proceed with his command to a jungle post in central Mindanao, is hardly 
likely to intend to settle down in the jungle and consider it as his “home.” 
If, however, the corporal marries a native woman, and, when the time 
comes for his command to return to the States, he transfers to the outfit which 
is relieving his own, and he remains at the jungle post, such activity on his 
part is a good indication of an intention to make the jungle post his home for 
an indefinite period, and the time he spends there may be an indication that 
he intends to acquire a new domicile at the jungle post. The intent, however, 
either to abandon the old domicile or to acquire the new one cannot be inferred 
simply from entering the service and living at one’s station; nor will a visit 
of the soldier’s wife to the place where he is stationed make the station his 
domicile nor indicate an intention to change his domicile. 

2. Can a Member of the Army or the Navy Change His Domicile While 
He is in the Service of His Sovereign?—lIt is difficulty to say what the law is 
on this point. Three cases seem to hold that a soldier cannot acquire a new 
domicile while he is in the service of his sovereign. 

In Stevens v. Allen, H., a minor, was appointed to the Military Academy 
from Louisiana, where his father was domiciled at the time. He was then 
commissioned in the Regular Army, and after some time retired and returned 
to Louisiana. While in the service he married. After retirement he sued his 
wife for separation from bed and board in Louisiana. His wife never was in 
Louisiana. She entered a plea to the jurisdiction on the ground that she was 
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not domiciled in Louisiana, and that he had acquired another domicile during 
his military service. The court held that, in the case of army and navy officers, 
the law declares that “they neither lose the legal domicile that they leave 
nor acquire others in their travels.” 

In Tibbets v. Townsend there were attachment proceedings instituted under 
a statute dealing with “non-residents.” ‘Townsend was domiciled in Olean 
and had land there. He enlisted in the army during the Civil War. He was 
sent to the Army of Virginia and served for three years in the South. He 
always intended to return to Olean and live there. The question was whether 
he was a non-resident of Olean, and the court held he was not, saying: 


“The position that a drafted militiaman who is taken out of the 
State to serve in the Army of the United States thereby loses his resi- 
dence and has his property subjected to harsh and summary process 
of attachment is too preposterous to be entertained for a moment. 

To hold that a volunteer in the United States Army during 
the present rebellion can acquire a residence during his migratory and 
wandering service is simply absurd. 


In The Attorney General v. Napier, a British-born subject was an officer 
in the British Army. He was sent on service to the East Indies. He died 
in the East Indies. The question was whether his personalty in England, his 
domicile at the time of entering the army, had been lost, so that England could 
not impose legacy duties upon such personal property. The court held that 
an “officer going to the East Indies in Her Majesty’s service did not acquire 
a domicile there so as to exempt his personalty from legacy duties in England.” 

These cases are supported by the reasoning in the case of Radford v. 
Radford, which case was as follows: 

H., a naval officer, had a domicile of origin in Kentucky. He was in active 
service in the Philippines. W., his wife, resided in New York. H. and W. 
agreed to a separation. Then H. sued W. for divorce, alleging adultery. Suit 
was brought in Kentucky. Plea was entered that he was not domiciled in 
Kentucky. The court held that he was domiciled in Kentucky, and in sup- 
port of its decision said: 

“Being in the naval service of his country, he is necessarily out of 
his native State whenever his duty calls him. He obeys the orders 
of his superiors and goes when and where they direct. It has never 
been the policy of the law to add to the burdens of one serving his 
country in its army or navy the loss of residence in his native State 
from his constrained and involuntary absence therefrom ; such an one 
cannot be said, in any proper sense, to have a residence anywhere other 
than the home he has le ft, since he has no choice as to where he goes, 
the time he can remain, or when he shall return. In order to gain 
either an actual or legal residence, there is, of necessity, involved at 
least the exercise of volition in its selection, and this cannot be affirmed 
of the residence of either a soldier or a sailor in active service 
(The soldier or sailor) leaves his home involuntarily in the service of 
his country, and cannot be said in any sense to have lost either his 
actual or legal residence by so doing.” 
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This language, however, I submit, confuses two things which should be kept 
distinct. It confuses the volitional element involved in the choice of a new 
home with the volitional element involved in obedience to the orders of one’s 
superior. The first is a factor to be considered when domicile is examined. 
The second has nothing to do with domicile. : 

Whether leaving the old home is voluntary or not, such presence or absence 
of volition does not concern the acquisition of a domicile. The volition 
requisite for that is the intention to take a new place as a new home. Such 
an intention can be present even if the induction or continuance in the service 
was and is involuntary. If the intent to make a new place one’s home is 
present and at the same time there is an act which makes the intent manifest, 
the requisites for the acquisition of a new domicile are fulfilled. Involuntary 
service may be an indication of the absence of intent or may not be. And 
so as to the temporary and migratory nature of the service. It may be of such 
a character and in such territory that the intent to make that territory one’s 
home is negatived—as when one sees service in uncivilized countries. But 
some persons like to settle in uncivilized countries. Such persons may intend 
to make a place where they are but temporarily stationed their permanent 
home, and the migratory nature of their service may be just a means of getting 
them to the place where they find the spot which they wish thereafter to be 
their home; and finding the spot and being there and having the intent to 
return to it and remain indefinitely makes that spot their domicile. Actual 
length of stay is immaterial. Migratory nature of the service performed is of 
no importance. Volitional aspect of induction into the service can be mini- 
mized and even ignored. 

This proposition grows out of the cases which hold that a member of the 
army or navy in active service can acquire a domicile of choice. The leading 
English case is that of Craigie v. Lewin. In this case C. was domiciled in 
Scotland. He went to India as an officer in the East India Company and 
acquired an Anglo-Indian domicile in India. He then returned to London 
and died there, leaving an holographic will. The question was whether his 
will should be governed by English or Indian law. The court held that he 
had acquired a domicile in India while in the service of the India Company, 
and that he had not relinquished this domicile. -The will was to be governed 
by the Indian domicile. 

The leading American case is In re Grant’s Estate.. G. was domiciled in 
New York. He was appointed a Major General in the Regular Army. From 
1902 to 1904 he had his headquarters at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. From 
1904 to 1908 he was Commander of the Department of the East, with head- 
quarters at Governors Island, in New York Harbor. His headquarters then 
shifted to Chicago, and later back to Governors Island, where he remained 
until his death. He resided wholly at his headquarters and had no residence 
elsewhere. While on a business trip to Washington he expressed the intention 
of buying a house there and making Washington, D.C., his home. He selected 
a house, but did not purchase or rent it. He shipped some household furniture 
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and uniforms to Washington. While on his way south he died, while tem- 
porarily in a hotel in New York City. New York officials tried to appraise 
the estate, so as to impose a transfer tax upon it. The question was as to the 
place of domicile of the deceased. The court held that he was domiciled on 


Governors Island, saying: 


“When a Federal officer breaks up his home and departs from a 
mere residence of choice to a permanent military station of the United 
States in Federal territory, where he continually resides, certainly his 
residence de facto is there in Federal territory, whatever his domicile 
of origin, his domicile de jure, or prior domicile of choice may be.” 


The court supports its position by referring to the French Civil Code and 
says: 
“The French Code, for example, now provides that when any 
office is for life, the presumption of law is that the domicile of the 
officer is where his function must be discharged.” 


Three other American cases take the same position. In Ames v. Duryea, 
one X. was born in Indiana, where his father was domiciled. At the age of 18 
he was commissioned in the U. S. Army and ordered to Florida. When he 
became of age, and while still in Florida, he married. After that he kept 
house in Florida for about a year. Then he went to New York City to await 
orders. He lived in a boarding-house with his wife and baby. His wife had 
made a will shortly before the baby was born. Soon after the baby was born 
the wife died. The will was admitted to probate in New York. According 
to the law of Indiana, the birth of a child revokes a will; according to the law 
of New York, the birth of a child does not revoke a will. The question was 
whether the will was properly admitted to probate or not. The court held that 
it had been properly admitted. The court reasoned as follows: 

At the time of his appointment, X. was domiciled in Indiana, where his 
father was domiciled. The entrance of X. into the army neither took away nor 
gave to X. a new domicile. It was competent for X., while a soldier in the 
army, to abandon a domicile and acquire a new domicile, just like any other 
person. When X. set up housekeeping in Florida, he acquired a domicile 
there. When he came to New York and lived in a boarding-house with his 
wife and baby, he acquired a domicile in New York. Hence, the wife of X. 
was domiciled in New York at the time of her death, and that law governs the 
will she left. 

In Remy v. Board of Equalization there was a writ of certiorari issued to 
review an assessment for taxes. The facts were that H., a naval officer, was 
stationed at Norfolk, Va. His wife lived there with him. She was originally 
domiciled in Iowa. She still owned a house in Iowa, within which house she 
still stored furniture. She did not intend to return to Iowa to live. H. was 
then stationed at Washington, D. C., where he intended to live permanently. 
The Iowa tax board assessed W. for her personal property. The Iowa law 
applied only to those domiciled in Iowa. The court held that W. was domi- 
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ciled in Washington, with her husband; that H. had acquired a valid domicile 
in Washington, and that the tax board in Iowa had no jurisdiction to levy a 
tax on the property belonging to W. 

Ex parte White deals with the assessment of a poll tax. D. was an army 
officer in service at Portsmouth, N. H. Portsmouth assessed a poll tax upon 
him. He refused to pay the tax on the ground that he was an army officer in 
active service and had no domicile in New Hampshire. He was imprisoned. 
He sued out a writ of habeas corpus. The question was whether the writ 
should issue. The court held that it should. The court said: 


“The general proposition that the presence of the army in a par- 
ticular locality is not of its own volition, and is presumably only tem- 
porary, is subject possibly to the qualification that actual residence 
of members of the army in a given locality may be of such a fixed 
and permanent character as to exclude altogether the idea of a domi- 
cile or residence in any other locality, and to the further qualification 
that though one in the military service is subject to the orders of his 
superior officers, the circumstances may be such that he remains so far 
sut juris, a8 to matters not involving his military duties, that he may, 
if he so desires, change his domicile and establish it at any place he 
sees fit. Thus it is apparent that there is no hard-and-fast rule govern- 
ing all cases. Assuming the proposition that a member of the army 
may change his domicile if not inconsistent with military duties to be 
one based upon reason and established by authorities, the intent to 
change must be clear, and be asserted with something fixed and 
established.” 


The learned court then held that such intention had not been established 
in the instant case . 

These cases, then, seem to establish the following propositions: 

(a) It is competent for a soldier or sailor to acquire a domicile while in 
service in the army or navy. 

(6) He can acquire that domicile in a place to which he has proceeded 
under orders. 

(c) The permanent quality of his presence will depend upon the char- 
acter of his duties. 

(d) The presumption that he is not voluntarily in the place of his station 
is subject to the character of his stay and the stay of the unit to which he 
belongs. 

(e) His ability to acquire a domicile is limited by the exigencies of his 
military duties. 

3. Can a Member of the Army or Navy Acquire a Foreign Domicile?— 
It would seem, from the little law that there is on the subject, that a member 
‘of the army or navy cannot acquire a domicile in a foreign territory. The 
reason is that service with one sovereign is incompatible with the intention to 
make a permanent home in the territory belonging to another sovereign. Two 
English cases are all that the writer has been able to find that are in point 
These are Hodgson v. Beauchesne and Ex parte Cunningham. 
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In Hodgson v. Beauchesne, H., a domiciled Englishman, was in the 
service of the East India Company. He came back to England on furlough; 
then he went to France. By the rules of the company, he was subject to call 
at any time to return to active service in India. While on furlough in France 
he died. The question was whether he had acquired a French domicile or not. 
The court held that he had not, because that was incompatible with his service 
to the Queen and to the East India Company, and because the presumption 
of law arising from his profession or status was against any intention by H. 
to abandon his original domicile and acquire a new domicile, as it would be 
inconsistent to presume an intention contrary to his duty as an officer in the 
military service of the Queen and the East India Company. 

In Ex parte Cunningham the question was as to the domicile of a debtor 
in bankruptcy proceedings. C. had a domicile of origin in Ireland. He re- 
ceived a commission in the British army. It was held that service in the 
army did not give him an English domicile. 

In this connection Dicey is of the opinion that a person who enters the 
military or naval service of a foreign sovereign probably acquires a domicile 
in the country of that sovereign. He bases his belief upon an argument of 
counsel in Somerville v. Somerville. I can see no reason for doubt in this case 
at all. Any Englishman can acquire a French domicile. What difference 
does it make whether the Englishman enters into the French army or navy, 
or not? Of course, an English army officer cannot acquire a domicile in 
France, even if he joins the French army. That is inconsistent with his 
duties to England as an officer. But an English civilian has no duties toward 
his sovereign which conflict with acquiring a foreign domicile while serving 
in a foreign army. 

4. What Effect Does Retirement from the Army Have upon the Capacity 
to Acquire a New Domicile of Choice or a Foreign Domicile?—On principle, I 
can see no reason why a person who has retired from active service and re- 
entered civil life has not re-acquired all the capacity he had to change his domi- 
cile and get a domicile of choice wheresoever he sees fit. If, however, he was 
on the retired list, but was drawing pay from his government, and was sub- 
ject to being called back to the colors for active service, then I think he could 
not acquire a foreign domicile. In the latter case he is still in the service 
of his sovereign, though not in active service. 

Conclusions.—In conclusion, it is submitted that unless the exigencies of 
the military and navy service absolutely preclude the acquisition of a domicile 
of choice, a member of the army or navy is governed, as to choice of domicile, 
by the same rules that govern civilians. 
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A Few Suggestions for Handling Two- and 
Three-Year-Old Colts 


BY 
Major C. L. SCOTT, Remount Service, Quartermaster Corps 


DEMAND FOR WELL-BRED Mounts INCREASING 


HERE is a great increase in the demand for well-bred mounts by officers 
T: every branch of the service. The only unfortunate part of such interest 

is the fact that it is almost impossible to secure the kind of horses, desired 
within the means of the average officer, unless they are bought at two or three 
years of age. This, in many instances, means sore disappointment to the 
officer who puts his money in a colt, because frequently it does not develop as 
expected or else becomes unsound. 


Basis FOR SUGGESTIONS 18 GIVEN 


As an officer of the Remount Service, Q. M. C., I have handled, in the 
past six or seven years, quite a number of colts, and have seen large numbers 
handled in different ways at Remount depots and by civilians. In the hope 
that I can help officers in the proper development of the colt and save much 
avoidable loss in horse flesh, I am going to advance herein certain suggestions. 
I do not expect every one to agree with me, but for each suggestion I will offer 
my reason and the reader can make his decision as to the value of the same. 


Reason Wuy Orfricers SHOULD HANDLE CoLts DIFFERENTLY FROM CIVILIANS 


Many times I have asked an officer, who had secured a likely looking three- 
year-old, why he was jumping his colt so soon, or why he was requiring such 
hard work of him? He usually replies: “Well, I see civilians showing three- 
year-olds in four-foot classes at horse shows and I see them in the hunting field. 
My colt ought to be able to do it, too.” He fails to appreciate that the civilian 
who does this has the money to afford it or is doing it for a pecuniary reason. 
In following such a precedent, I ask you the following questions: 

1st. The rich man can afford to spoil a few horses. Can you do likewise? 

2nd. The three-year-olds, shown as indicated above, are the survival of the 
fittest. They are priced very high to make up for the loss sustained in the ones 
that fall by the wayside. Is your colt going to survive the strain; and, if so, 
can you dispose of him profitably? If he goes bad, can you afford another 
like him? 

3d. The civilian who is in such work to sell horses has a great expense 
account for forage and labor. He must dispose of his colt quickly if he is to 
make a living. Is your case the same? 

4th. Is your colt as well bred as the one you see doing all these things, and 
has he been handled from date of foaling like the civilian colt? 

This really is the most important question of all, in my mind. Take a 
clean-bred colt that has been well fed and well handled from the date he is 
foaled, line him up alongside a half-bred colt that has had little handling and 
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little care. The two colts may be of the same size, weight, and general appear- 
ance, but when you go over them you will note the following vital differences: 
The clean-bred cold will have well-defined muscles, tendons, and ligaments; his 
joints will be clean and also well defined. His bone will denote quality. 

The half-bred will probably show as much or more bone under the tape, 
but you will note a meatiness and coarseness in tendons and joints, and a 
round bone instead of a flat one. His coarse ancestors, which have given him 
his size, equal to the clean-bred colt, crops out more noticeably in his legs and 
joints than anywhere else. Put these two colts to hard work under the same 
man, under identical conditions, and your half-bred will go to pieces 90 per cent 
of the time before the clean-bred one does. The half-bred will quickly fill in 
his joints; he will knuckle over and develop unsoundness in bone and tendon 
long before the better-bred colt. 

Now, of course, you will occasionally see a half-bred whose legs, etc., in 
appearance are the same as you would expect in a clean-bred colt, and in those 
rare instances he will probably be as good in this respect as a clean-bred one. 
However, be sure to bear in mind the fact that your chances of doing as much 
work with a coarse-legged horse as can be done with a clean-legged, well-bred 
one are never so small as when both of them are colts. Your coarse-legged colt 
has not inherited the wherewithall to do it in the first place, and, in addition, 
the usual method of handling from a foal has left him way behind in real 
development. I have noted this fact in five or six colts that I have handled in 
the last four years, and I have closely observed it in about 200 colts in Remount 
depots and in a large number of civilian horses that I have seen. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HANDLING A T'W0-YEAR-OLD 


For a two-year-old I would prefer to keep him on pasture where he can 
and will get for himself all the exercise needed. Of course, he should be fed 
at least enough to keep him fat and in thrifty condition. At feeding time he 
can be handled, gentled, and halter-broken. During the summer fly time he 
should be kept in a darkened stall during the day, both to avoid the flies and 
the heat, and let out in late evening and night for grazing. 

If it is not possible to keep the two-year-old on pasture, I prefer to give the 
exercise necessary by leading alongside a quiet old horse, being careful to lead 
on both off and near side. Gentling, saddling, and unsaddling can be done, 
but longeing is very dangerous if the colt should play up and slip or be jerked 
down. The greatest care should be taken to prevent this, and longeing should 
only be done at a walk and trot. If you have a boy or a very light man, the 
colt can be accustomed to mounting and dismounting, and a little slow work 
at a walk will do no harm. 


HANDLING A THREE-YEAR-OLD 


For a good, strong three-year-old I have had success along the following 
lines: First of all, the colt must be gentled, halter-broken, and have no fear of 
aman. You should be able to pick up his feet, both fore and hind, with ease, 
and, in fact, handle him all over without his showing any sign of fear or dis- 
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HANDLING TWO- AND THREE-YEAR-OLD COLTS 


trust. You will find that most three-year-old colts, unless raised on the range, 
have already had this handling while weanlings, yearlings, and two-year-olds. 
If so, you can break to a longe (only at walk and trot), saddle and longe with 
saddle on, mount and dismount, and only start riding when you see that you 
can handle the colt when mounted without his getting out of hand, bucking, 
ete.. He is then ready to go to outside work. 


Ripine Hart Bap Footine ror Corts 


You note that I take up outside work at once. I think the footing in a 
riding hall—tan bark, shavings, or sand—is entirely unsuited to teach a young 
horse to carry weight. The footing is not firm, solid, or even. It is heavy 
and unusual going for a colt. It pulls him from the start and puts an un- 
necessary strain on his tendons, muscles, and legs. Firm, even footing over 
dirt roads or over grass are natural to him and are easier on him in every way. 
This becomes most evident by riding a colt a few minutes in the riding hall at 
the trot or gallop. He will sweat up, get blown very quickly, and be “loggy” 
on his feet in a very short time. The same work outside will not affect him. 


Do Nor Try ScHooLtine untTIL Cott GETs BALANCE 


After the colt has started work under the saddle, having read it in a book 
or done it with older horses, we want to teach something; we want collection, 
suppleness, etc. We begin by taking what we hope is a light feel on the mouth 
and try circles, some turns, some work with the forehand, haunches, etc. 
By such methods the first thing you know you have a confused colt, leaning 
up against the bit, fighting the leg, and all out of balance. To correct this, you 
may resort to the curb and then get him behind everything. At any event, 
you will usually find he is still not balanced and what work you have done 
has got you nowhere. If you, too, have “felt” his mouth long enough during 
this work, you will probably be minus any feeling in it. Give him straight- 
ahead work to begin with, until he gets his balance. 


Cott Witt Naturatty BALANCE HIMSELF 


Now, I strongly maintain that a colt will balance himself if given the 
chance, and much more quickly and much better than an ordinary rider can do. 
Observe a colt when first foaled; his legs are weak, his weight is too much for 
his legs; he flounders around in a clumsy and ludicrous manner. He begins 
first by trying a few steps, and a little more each time. His legs, in a few days, 
acquire strength and he gains confidence. Soon he learns to use his head and 
neck to balance himself, and in a very short time he becomes a marvelous 
example of balance. He can walk, trot, canter, gallop at full speed, turn, 
pirouette—all with grace and ease. He learned it all, too, without any help 
from mankind. ‘ 


Work UnpDeER SADDLE FoR THREE-YEAR-OLD 


Following out this theory, I have had great success with three-year-olds by 
riding them out over dirt roads, pastures, etc., on a loose rein. I do not increase 
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the gait until the colt feels balanced and goes quietly on a loose rein at the 
slower gait. It is proper to note here that a loose rein will cause a low-headed 
colt to raise his head and neck and a high-headed one to lower his head and 
neck. They both seek the proper level with their head and neck in order to 
get their balance. This kind of work should be gradually increased from 10 
or 15 minutes’ ride to an hour under saddle. I would do nothing else until 
my colt felt balanced and strong on his legs. After getting this, I try work over 
broken ground. Such work will probably bring your colt up close to four years 
of age, and to a state in both strength and balance where he can start school- 
ing, etc. 
JUMPING 


Jumping a three-year-old is not advisable, but if you must do it, start over 
low jumps and follow the method prescribed by the Cavalry School for older 
horses. When your colt throws out something and goes unsound, take the 
blame yourself for sending a baby out to do a man’s work. 


IMPORTANCE OF A Goop MoutH 


I have spoiled so many mouths myself and have seen so many spoiled in 
the service that you will find in this article that I have sought a way to get 
results through natural means and avoid all work on my colt’s mouth. Per- 
sonally, I would just as soon drive an automobile without brakes as to ride a 
horse with a dead mouth. All really high-class horses, in polo, hunting, jump- 
ing, racing, etc., have good mouths, and, with the exception of polo (and this is 
a loose-reined game), they can be easily and quietly handled with a snaffle bit. 
I will admit, I am a fanatic on this subject, but I firmly believe if officers get 
young horses and handle their mouths properly they would never have need 
of a curb bit for their personal mounts in army service. 


Strupy AND OssERVE Your CoLtT 


There is nothing ever written that you could apply throughout to every 
horse. Officers who expect to succeed with colts must study them. Special 
attention should be paid to their teeth, their legs, and their tendons and joints. 
Any signs of soreness, puffiness, knuckling, etc., mean usually too much work. 
While in the saddle you must be able to tell when the colt has had enough. 
Weight at this age is a great handicap, and officers who weigh over 150 pounds 
should get a light man from their organizations to ride the colt under close 
supervision. Care in feeding at this age is most important. A colt that has 
come up off pasture is liable to get “burnt out” on concentrated feed if not 
carefully watched. Green feed and grazing is most important, but if handled 
properly a young growing colt will need and consume as much or more feed 
than a mature horse. All these things you must acquire by experience. You 
will learn them by hanging around the “barn” and doing your observing and 


thinking there. 
(Concluded on page 191) 
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Obtaining and Maintaining Armory 
Drill Attendance 


BY 
Captain RUSSELL L. TEST, 176th Field Artillery 


A. ORGANIZATION 


SUCCESSFUL method of attaining and maintaining armory drill attend- 

A ance is of vital interest to all organization commanders. If in the follow- 

ing remarks there seems to be a prevalence of the first personal pronoun, 

please take into consideration the fact that these remarks are not based on 
theory, but upon results which have actually been obtained. 

When I first assumed command of my present organization, on November 
9, 1921, all the facts set forth herein were purely theoretical. In addition, 
there were other theories which did not work out in practice. These latter, of 
course, need not be mentioned. 

When first introduced to the personnel of the Headquarters Detachment and 
Combat Train, 1st Battalion, 176th Field Artillery, the medium of introduc- 
tion was the troop roster, containing 74 names. A few days later, on a regu- 
larly ordered drill night, I was introduced to the physical personnel, which 
consisted of 16 live men out of the 74 on paper. Rather disheartening, was 
it not? Immediately a letter was sent out by registered mail, which contained 
an announcement of the change in organization commander, an order for drill 
attendance, and the 61st Article of War, quoted verbatim. The strange name 





Suacestions Not Contrary To OTHER TEACHINGS 


In mentioning these ideas to a friend, he said: “Your ideas are not in 
accord with the methods of the Cavalry School—Anderson, Fillis, and others.” 
I claim that he is wrong in this statement. Our cavalry regulations and Cavalry 
School properly do not contemplate either individual or collective work with 
three-year-olds. Most authors advise against starting work at this age. Then, 
too, we should remember that noted authors generally assume that they are 
prescribing for finished horsemen. Very few of us in the army have progressed 
far enough to handle a young horse successfully, as they prescribe. We are not 
expert enough with our hands and our legs to attempt the things laid down 
by them. As stated at the start, I give my reasons for my methods, with which 
I have had success with young horses and mediocre riders. This article may be 
of no value to experts, but I will consider it worth while should it give to the 
officers of the service some ideas for handling a two- or three-year-old until 
he reaches an age where he is capable and sufficiently developed to start hard 
work. I know that many are being spoiled by too advanced work and too hard 
work long before they are ready for it. 
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signed in the order caused a little flurry of curiosity among some of the mildly 
interested members, so that the attendance on the following drill night advanced 
to a little better than 40 per cent. I talked individually with all those present 
who had previously been conspicuous by their repeated absence. Apparently 
they gained the impression that I was a rather harmless individual and not 
nearly so dangerous as the order had led them to believe. The result was that 
the attendance the following drill night dropped to a total of 21 enlisted men. 

Plainly this was a cause for action. Definite duties were assigned to my 
lieutenants, and they were informed that their commanding officer would work 
just as long and as late as necessity demanded, but that they would be expected 
to do likewise. Their response was most gratifying, as they seemed to realize 
that only by concerted efforts could they hope to bring the standard of their 
organization to its objective. Immediate efforts were given toward the formation 
of an effective non-commissioned officer personnel. The disinterested non- 
commissioned officers were reduced. The drones were replaced by workers. 
Charge sheets became so numerous that rubber stamps were made covering 
required specifications of charges based on violation of Articles of War num- 
bers 61 and 64. Several of the available non-commissioned officers were 
pressed into service at a reasonable rate of pay and a thorough canvass made to 
ascertain whether or not the addresses of the personnel list of the organization 
were authentic. In fact, this check of personnel assumed the proportion of a 
police drag-net and the co-operation of the civil authorities was most gratify- 
ing. Charges and summons were served, and at the expiration of ten days a 
number of the 74 names on the roster were registered in the guest book of the 
county jail. 

On one drill night summary court was held for 14 members. The effect on 
the battery was startling. Prior to the trial of each man the commanding 
officer held converse with him in order to secure a definite idea of his personal 
characteristics, with a view toward making recommendation for leniency or 
severity to the summary court, for the first principle of an organization com- 
mander is justice to all concerned. The real problems of a battery or company 
commander in the National Guard is a psychological one. The men are to- 
gether but once a week, and they cannot be handled on the same basis as a 
regular army organization under the constant surveillance of the captain. To 
obtain desired results, no two can be handled in exactly the same manner. In 
the National Guard the captain is father to his entire organization, and it is 
essential that he study the whimsicalities and idiosyncrasies of each of his 
men, so that he may deal justly and fairly with them. One of the ironclad 
rules of my organization is that threats are never made unless they are carried 
out. Once this knowledge is instilled into the minds of your men, you will 
gain not only their respect, but their confidence, for they will know that as you 
make good your threats, so will you make good your promises. 

It has been said that frequent court-martial trials result disastrously upon 
recruiting. Such has not been my experience. One man in my organization 
who was sent to jail for five days was awarded a prize for the greatest number 
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of recruits obtained during a campaign which was carried out about two months 
after his arrest. 

To experience all this grief was no pleasant task, I was besieged by tele- 
phone calls and personal calls at my office. From my office I went to the 
armory and remained sometimes until 2 and 3 o’clock in the morning, answer- 
ing the questions of parents and friends, examining and admonishing enlisted 
men who feared that they would soon share the fate of their comrades and 
hastened to forestall such an event by rushing to the armory at all hours of the 
day and night to furnish me with fantastic excuses for past absences and 
earnest assurances of future attendance. Eventually, however, the object was 
obtained, and on December 4, 1921, the drill attendance of my organization 
exceeded 60 per cent enlisted personnel. The officers were highly gratified, 
the non-commissioned officers were enthusiastic, and the esprit of the organi- 
zation was at high pitch. Realizing that, though the medicine had been bitter, 
the recovery had every appearance of being permanent, we shall now see what 
followed. 

B. ELIMINATION 


Drill attendance continued, but there were on the roll many undesirable 
men, who attended drill by reason of fear rather than sincere desire to carry 
out to the best of their ability the contract of enlistment into which they had 
entered. A recruiting plan was formulated which was participated in by 
every member of the organization. An expense allowance was made to each 
man of $2.00 per recruit, with the understanding that such recruits must be 
approved by the commissioned officers of the organization, and with the further 
admonition that these recruits were to be a class of men which the enlisted 
personnel really wanted and recommended as worthy comrades. As soon as a 
recruit was enlisted an undesirable member was disposed of by such authority 
of National Guard regulations as best fitted the case. Many transfers were made 
to other units. 

Then, purely through careful supervision by the commissioned personnel 
and interested activities of the enlisted personnel, the caliber of the organiza- 
tion was advanced to a standing closely approaching the objective set, which, by 
the way, has not yet been entirely reached. Another important maintenance 
feature is prompt payment of the men. There should be no delay in forward- 
ing pay-rolls. Pride in the uniform and equipment is also important. A 
unit commander cannot be too careful in keeping his command well clothed 
and fully equipped. 

Definite assignment of personnel goes far toward high morale. Each man 
should know just where he belongs on drill night and perform the duties 
assigned him without confusion. 

Elimination is a very important point in the successful maintenance of drill 
attendance. It is well to remember that oil and water do not mix; therefore 
drill for the oil. 

After the unpleasant parts of the program had been practically completed, 
numerous smokers and entertainments were held. The past was forgotten and 
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we were all building for the future. The earnest interest in the welfare of 
the enlisted men by all the officers of the organization inspired such confidence 
that the resulting esprit has been as great, if not greater, than any similar 
organization which has come under my observation since the war. 

It is true that some men fell from grace, but if they were absent from 
drill without proper authority they were immediately served with charges. 
There was no delay. Every absence was closely followed up and no favoritism 
shown, which further convinced all men that they were getting a square deal. 
As one man put it, “The skipper had to put me in jail twice before I realized 
it was for my own good, and my mother says I am a better man now than I 
ever was before.” 

C. REALIZATION 


Two years have elapsed, and in that time there has developed almost an 
entirely new personnel, more than 80 men having been transferred to fill up 
other organizations. The prize for recruiting offered by the regiment, the 
amount being $150.00 for a mess fund, was won by the First Combat Train for 
the greatest number of recruits obtained during a given time. 

The organization has had successful athletic teams indulging in various 
sports. The men come to drill with a desire to learn and to give the best they 
have in the service of their country. They are almost obsessed with the desire 
to make their organization first and foremost in the regiment. The enlisted 
personnel repeatedly come to the commanding officer with suggestions which 
they believe are for the betterment of the organization, and it is needless to say 
that when possible to adopt such suggestions action is taken. At any rate, they 
are given serious consideration, and if impracticable the reason therefor is 
explained. 

Again I ask that you do not consider this the extolling of any one unit or 
group of officers or any individual officer. Nothing has been accomplished 
that cannot, by concentration and effort, be accomplished by any officers or 
enlisted men of the National Guard. 

The message is given with the hope that it may be of some assistance in 
solving the problems of other unit commanders. 

In conclusion, December 4, 1923, marked the completion of two solid years, 
during which period at no time has the attendance of the organization fallen 
below 60 per cent enlisted personnel and 50 per cent commissioned personnel. 
One hundred per cent attendance has been effected at the annual summer en- 
campments in 1922 and 1923, 91 and 96 per cent attendance at the two annual 
Federal inspections, and 100 per cent attendance at a number of drills. This 
establishes the fact that required armory drill attendance can be obtained 
and maintained. 








Enter the 1924 Eastern Endurance Ride! 
































The Ohio Cavalry 


BY 
Brigadier-General PAUL L. MITCHELL 


Commanding 54th Cavalry Brigade 


E NEED more cavalry, not only on paper, but particularly in the 
W eae. For service on this continent, our experience in the Villa 

punitive expedition conclusively demonstrated our lack of mounted 
troops, even for a minor operation. In the A. E. F. we paid dearly for our 
lack of men experienced in the care of animals. We had far too few cavalry- 
men wearing a red hat-cord, and paid for it in the thousands of animals which 
perished because the artillery had not enough old files to teach the proper care 
of animals. The care of animals cannot be picked up in an emergency. If 
horses and mules are to be used in war, we must have a large corps of men 
who understand the horse and the mule, not as a piece of machinery, but as a 
living thing which requires humane treatment if it is to do its work. 

The artillery understands the “draft,” but too many artillerymen whom I 
have known do not understand the “horse.” Their medulla oblongata is too 
full of firing data. The schools of Fort Sill and Camp De Souge, in France, 
which I attended during the war, marvelous as they were as schools of fire, 
totally ignored the horse, except as a piece of draft mechanism the peculiarities 
of which were not explained. It occurred to me at that time, that while it 
was necessary to know how to fire the gun, it was also necessary to know how 
to care for the animals without which you would not get into position to fire. 

The responsibility for the continued study of the horse in war falls squarely 
upon the shoulders of the cavalry and upon those artillerymen who appreciate 
that the care of animals in all horse-drawn batteries is half of their problem. 
Whether or not cavalry be employed as such, the maintenance of an adequate 
force of cavalry is necessary because of the tremendous importance of training 
men in the care of animals. Cavalry training, which brings the horse and 
man into such constant contact, develops not only knowledge of the horse, but 
sympathy and affection for him, which is equally important. 

Outside of the Regular Army, the biggest field for securing cavalrymen is 
the National Guard. During the past thirteen years of service with the Ohio 
cavalry certain facts have been brought forcibly to my attention in Ohio dur- 
ing the process of building up the Ohio cavalry regiment. These facts have 
a general application to the subject of National Guard cavalry and may be 
of interest. 

Location oF TROOPS 


There are three essentials in the location of a National Guard Cavalry troop: 

First. Suitable stables and adjacent facilities for riding; a ring is desirable, 
but not necessary ; second, the captain of a troop must be an enthusiastic horse- 
man, in addition to the other qualifications of an officer fitted to command; 
third, the community must give promise of supporting the troop continuously 
in the matter of recruiting. 
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If any. one of these elements is lacking, the location of a cavalry troop is 
a waste of time; it will never be cavalry and will sooner or later have to be 
mustered out or converted, at considerable expense, into some other arm. 


RECRUITING 


National Guard cavalry attracts an intelligent type of recruit. Wherever 
possible, a continuous supply of recruits should be secured by getting the best 
element in colleges, high schools, fraternities, lodges, and clubs to join. If 
the leading characters are secured from these colleges, high schools, fraternities, 
lodges and clubs, you have established recruiting parties in all of them, who 
from year to year will automatically bring in new members to the troop. 


TRAINING 


Bear in mind that you are dealing with an intelligent type of volunteer 
who has other interests on his mind and on his hands besides military training. 
You have to sell him the cavalry idea; you cannot force it on him. To this 
end it is very helpful to pick out the big points and build around them. 

Riding and shooting will immediately interest any red-blooded cavalry 
recruit, and he should be put to work riding and shooting at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. When he is thoroughly sold on the idea of riding and shoot- 
ing, he not only will take care of his horse and his arms and equipment, but 
he will readily fall in with all the other requirements of a good soldier. If 
all the other requirements of a good soldier are forced upon him first, before 
he is sold on riding and shooting, he will learn very slowly, because he lacks 
interest. The quickest way to get results is to give the recruit a taste of the 
real thing; make him keen for the game of riding and shooting, and then 
dress him down, after you have gained his interest and co-operation. 

In addition to the prescribed drill exercises in equitation and mounted 
drill, arrangements should be made outside of drill hours for cross-country 
rides, jumping, and polo. These are the problems of the troop commander 
to make the work of his troop a live game. 

The troop commander’s problem in securing target practice is a hard one 
because of the difficulty of securing outdoor target ranges. Indoor gallery 
practice for both rifle and pistol can always be provided and, if vigorously en- 
couraged by competitions and prizes, will develop a lot of interest and sustain 
a good shooting outfit, provided they get plenty of work on the range at sum- 
mer camp. An out-of-door range available for continuous target practice is, 
of course, a tremendous advantage. A good way to get one is to develop an 
enthusiastic crowd of rifle and pistol experts in the indoor gallery course; such 
a crowd is very apt to find a way of securing a range, because they want one. 


INCENTIVES 


Competition is the life and soul of sport. No game is worth while without 
competition. In the National Guard cavalry we must inject competition from 
top to bottom, all along the line—between troops in a regiment and in a squad- 
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ron, between platoons in a troop, and between sections in a platoon. This 
competition has got to be based upon something worth while and must not be 
silly. A very simple program is to start keen competition in riding and shoot- 
ing. You can stop right there. Once the riding and shooting games are going 
strong, improvement in minor parts of the work automatically follow. 

In the Ohio cavalry the work during the year is a preparation for the fol- 
lowing prizes, which are awarded at each summer camp with much ceremony: 

(1) An efficiency pennant, presented by the colonel to the most efficient 
troop. This will be explained later. 

(2) A silver trophy, presented by the officers of the regiment to the troop 
having the best groomed and conditioned animals. 

(3) A silver trophy, presented by the colonel, for officers’ jumps; per- 
formance only, over eight four-foot fences. (It is a tradition, strongly insisted 
on and carried out, that the brigade commander and all field officers of the 
Ohio cavalry must take the officers’ jump. The cups are usually won by the 
field officers. ) 

(4) A silver trophy, presented by the lieutenant-colonel, for the officers’ 
high jump. 

(5) A silver trophy, presented by a squadron commander, for enlisted 
men’s jumps; same as officers’. 

(6) A silver trophy, presented by a squadron commander, for enlisted 
men’s high jump. 

(7) A silver trophy, presented by the brigade commander, for the troop 
winning enlisted men’s field sports. 

(8) Liberal cash prizes for first, second, and third place in record rifle 
practice. 

(9) Liberal cash prizes for first, second, and third place in record pistol 
practice. 

The pennant to the most efficient troop, which was mentioned above, is 
awarded upon the basis of the following rating: 

(a) Strength attending camp, (b) total points scored in record rifle prac- 
tice, (¢) total points scored in record pistol practice, (d) rating in equitation. 
(€) rating in troop drill. 

This rating in no way interferes with the work at camp; it is made by five 
officers, detailed to give each troop a fifteen-minute workout in equitation and 
a fifteen-minute workout in drill during the last days of the encampment. 
The other ratings are a matter of record. 

These prizes are not only keenly contested, but they have brought on a 
very high standard of riding and shooting. The trophy for the best groomed 
and conditioned animals has done more to develop an appetite for grooming 
and an interest in conditioning horses than would result from the use of one 
instructor per unit detailed continuously with each unit for no other purpose. 

The day prior to departure from each summer camp is devoted to mounted 
field sports in the morning and to a regimental review, followed by award of 
prizes, in the afternoon. After the regimental review the regiment returns 
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to its position in line, facing the reviewing officer, who is usually the Corps 
Area Commander. All of the prizes are then awarded. Each troop or each 
individual winning the prize rides forward to receive it in order. After all 
other prizes have been awarded, the troop winning the pennant is called up; 
the pennant is tied to the guidon staff; the troop then passes in line at a trot 
across the front of the regiment, which presents saber as it passes. It is a 
most striking ceremony and one which no one present will forget; it sends 
everybody back to work with renewed determination to win at the next camp. 
The best sportsmanship prevails, as it does in every game which offers a prize 
worth winning. 

The garrison drone pooh-poohs all competition ; he is afraid of it; it disturbs 
the even tenor of his useless life ; but it works. 


INSTRUCTORS 


The difference in the efficiency of instructors is so marked that it deserves 
attention. All army instructors are fairly well instructed themselves, but some 
of them have not the slightest idea how to get results. An instructor who is 
not an enthusiastic horseman must not be permitted to act as a National Guard 
cavalry instructor; he doesn’t know how to take hold. The ideal instructor is 
a wise counselor, guide, and friend; he points out, not all at once, but bit by 
bit, the things that count the most and need improvement. His problem is 
to sell the officers a better article than they already have; he cannot force it 
on them; he has to sell it. 

The Ohio cavalry has been very fortunate in having some superior in- 
structors, who secured excellent results because they had a definite idea of 
certain important points which they realized were badly needed by the Ohio 
troops, and because they proceeded to camp out on those points. 

One of these instructors started the efficiency-pennant idea and presented a 
beautiful silver cup for officers’ jumps. He succeeded in instilling the com- 
petitive idea and in getting the officers to aim at a high standard of riding. 

Another instructor, who holds an exceedingly high place in our esteem and 
who was with us for nearly three years, came out with the idea of the internal 
organization of troops. He worked this out on the competitive basis. He 
also carried on schools for officers and non-commissioned officers which really 
meant something, as distinguished from a useless correspondence school. 
Under his guidance great progress was made in building up interest. 

On the other hand, we have had instructors who did not seem to be driving 
at anything in particular, except to cover their lack of ideas with an immense 
amount of smoke. 

The Ohio cavalry has always co-operated with its instructors, to whom it 
owes very much; but it will never be satisfied with an instructor who is not an 
enthusiastic horseman and who fails to produce some worth-while idea in the 
line of improving our work. If good National Guard cavalry is wanted, good 
cavalry instructors must be sent out, who are capable of leading our officers by 
selling them a better article than they already have. 
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By Their Horses Ye Shall Know Them 


BY 
An EX-CAVALRYMAN 


O TIMES change? If not, there is no excuse for this contribution. 
D Time was when the selection and purchase of a horse was as purely a 
personal question as the selection and wooing of one’s better half, and 
surely we should hesitate to offer any unsolicited suggestions on this subject. 
In either case, if a man were “gypped,” he considered it an admission of bad 
judgment to “squeal.” Yet, from the variety of requests for assistance in the 
purchase of mounts that have been received by this scribe, it is felt that a few 
suggestions along this line will not be resented. 

These questions may be summed up in “what, where, and how to buy.” 
The first question for the would-be purchaser to ask himself is: “What kind of 
a horse do I want?” This he may not be able to answer without advice from 
some experienced horseman. What he should and must be able to answer, 
before any one can assist him, is: “What do I expect this horse to do? Do I 
want him for service only, or do I want one for service that I can use as a polo 
horse also, or as a hunter?” Occasionally an officer who owns his authorized 
number of mounts desires an additional mount for polo, hunting, racing, lady’s 
mount, or for some other special purpose. Having made up his mind on thesé 
questions, he is ready to ask for advice as to what to buy, and for assistance in 
making the purchase. 

As this article refers to the riding horse only, we may state at the outset 
that, to promise even fairly well for any of the various uses of a riding horse, 
the prospect should carry a preponderance of thoroughbred blood in his veins— 
not that all thoroughbreds or half-breds (any horse not registered and not 
eligible to register is called a half-bred, even though he be seven-eighths thor- 
ough-bred or better) are always better than the others. It is possible that one 
can train a hound for use as a bird dog; yet a pointer or a setter give far better 
promise of being bird dogs, because they are bred for it. 

We anticipate the question, “Why are thoroughbreds or lialf-breds better?” 
The answer is, simply “Because they are better.” This fact is well known by 
99 per cent of all horse users. They are bred to carry weight, not to pull it, 
and have the conformation and the gaits best suited to carrying weight over 
varied terrain. They possess a higher degree of courage, greater endurance, 
greater speed, and better temperament. Moreover, they have the ability to with- 
stand greater heat—a fact which is too frequently overlooked. Of course, a 
thoroughbred will become hot under certain conditions, the same as any other 
horse; but, having been heated up, he will cool out much more quickly than 
will the average cold-blooded horse. This is but natural, as he has a more 
efficient cooling system. 

Let us make a comparison between the horse and the motor. When the 
motor is working, heat is rapidly developed. When the temperature exceeds a 
certain degree, the efficiency of the motor is lessened, if it does not cease to 
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function altogether. To accomplish the liberation of heat, most motors are pro- 
vided with a circulating water system and a radiator. The water circulating 
through the heated working parts takes up the heat, or a portion of it, and 
carries it to the radiator, where it is liberated. The radiator is so constructed 
as to expose a maximum surface to the air. If this surface be appreciably re- 
duced, the cooling out is retarded. In the horse, the blood stream and the lungs 
can be compared roughly to the water system and the radiator of the motor. 
The blood circulating through the working parts—the muscles—takes up tox- 
ins and heat and carries them to the lungs, where they are given off through 
expiration. 

Now, the thoroughbred horse, as compared to most other breeds, has a 
relatively larger lung capacity, which contributes to the superior efficiency of 
his cooling-out processes. The quarter-horse, for instance, has massive muscu- 
lature and a relatively small girth measurement. Comparing him to the motor, 
he has much heated metal and a relatively small radiator. Moreover, the skin 
and hair of the thoroughbred is of finer texture than of most of the other 
breeds. The veins are close to the skin, where they are readily visible when the 
horse is hot. This is no doubt one of the great factors in the ability of the 
thoroughbred to withstand great heat and to cool out quickly. The writer 
saw a remarkable demonstration of this as the Colorado Endurance Ride in 
1922. The third day of the course was extremely hot and the route was very 
difficult, the contestants climbing in the neighborhood of 1,300 feet in a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles. At one of the halts all horses appeared in such a heated 
condition that the judges, after a conference, voted to impose a rest of fifteen 
minutes on all contestants. In this rest period the thoroughbreds cooled out 
rapidly, while there was but little change in the condition of the others. This 
ability to stand heat is a very great consideration in a service horse, hunter, or 
polo pony. Let any one interested in the matter take advantage of the next 
polo game he may witness to convince himself on this subject. He will find 
that during a period of rest the thoroughbreds, or near thoroughbreds, will cool 
out quickly and be ready soon for another period, while some of the others will 
give the appearance of remaining hot until sundown. 


The thoroughbred has many detractors. The injudicious purchase by 
officers and others of track-spoiled, weedy thoroughbreds is responsible in a 
large degree for this condition. No reflection on the purchasers of these horses 
is intended, as the good type, weight-carrying, level-headed thoroughbred com- 
mands too high a price for the average officer to pay. 

This is but little difference in breeding and in type between the officers’ 
mount, the hunter, and the polo pony, the difference being one of size rather 
than shape. I am really tired of hearing about the great qualities of the Mor- 
gan, which is purely and simply a harness horse; and the Arab. The Arab isa 
good little horse in some ways, but his ways are not our ways. Personally, I 
I should reject without hesitancy any horse that I knew to carry as much as 
one thirty-second of saddle blood in his veins. There may be an occasional one 
that is not spoiled by this blood for the purposes outlined in this article, but it 
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has never been my experience to encounter one. I may say that I have handled 
and ridden nearly all the known breeds to more or less extent. The Arab 
really has very great endurance, and this blood, when properly crossed with 
thoroughbred, has produced some remarkably good horses. However, I am not 
convinced that a great deal of his endurance is not due largely to the environ- 
ment in which he has been brought up. We have seen small range-raised 
thoroughbreds, or near thoroughbreds, that had practically this same en- 
durance. 

Again, horses can be classified, according to the manner in which they are 
brought up, into farm-raised and range-raised animals. Each of these classes 
has its point of superiority. The farm-raised horse is likely to be more gentle 
and to be better grown out. On the other hand, the range horse is likely to be 
more hardy, more active, and to possess far greater endurance in comparison to 
his size than does the farm-raised product. Horse dealers in the West refer to 
these range horses as being “tight-twisted,”’ which means that their muscles are 
firm and their feet and legs are more durable. Moreover, their sense of self- 
preservation is, as a rule, far better developed than is that of the barn-yard colt, 
who has never had anything more strenuous to do than to fight a rooster out of 
his feed-box. Some interesting experiments in breeding on this line have been 
made on rabbits. Wild rabbits, when removed from their natural environ- 
ment—from the necessity of searching for food and avoiding enemies—have 
been found to increase in size, while their brain cavities have decreased in size. 

In selecting a horse, one should keep constantly in mind the exact work 
that the horse is expected to do, and should judge him according to his ability 
to do that work. To begin with, there are practically no perfect horses. What 
we must do is to select one with a maximum of good points and a minimum of 
bad points. Yet there are certain considerations that should cause the immedi- 
ate rejection of a horse. There is no place in the service for an unsound or 
bad-tempered horse; a bad set of the head and neck, with a bow on the bottom 
of the neck, is particularly bad; yet if such a horse has an excellent mouth and 
good disposition, he may be very useful. 

All horsemen say that they want plenty of horse in front of them. Cer- 
tainly this is desirable, but the horse in front of you should not consist solely of 
a long neck. There are many long-necked, straight-shouldered horses that 
carry the rider right over the horse’s front legs. They are constantly troubled 
with cinch sores and are likely to be rubber-necked. They are never well bal- 
anced. In judging the neck of a horse, one should compare the length of the 
bottom line of the neck with that of the top, and the latter dimension should 
greatly exceed that of the former. 

Remember, in judging a horse, that you are also judging character. The 
value of a steer, or a sheep, is a more or less tangible thing, but the value of a 
horse cannot be determined by placing him on a scale and ascertaining his 
weight. 

Let us now take up the question of where and how to buy. Good individ- 
uals may be found almost anywhere, provided the would-be purchaser recog- 
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nizes a good one when he sees it in the rough. But when it comes to buying 
more than an occasional individual, the question of where to look for them 
becomes a serious one, as there are but few places where one can go with any 
degree of certainty that he will find there a number of individuals of the type 
he desires. Let us consider the country in three sections—the East, the Middle 
West, and the West. In Virginia, Maryland, and New York, there are to be 
found a number of very high-class riding horses. However, this territory has 
been greatly overworked. Buyers and dealers are constantly on the lookout for 
this type of horse, and the breeders are well acquainted with the market values. 
These horses have been bred for hunters and carry a preponderance of thorough- 
bred blood. They are of good type, and if one can afford to pay the prices, 
there is no better place to go. In the Middle West, the vast majority of light 
horses are of the harness type. Those that are not of the harness type are likely 
to have several crosses of saddle blood. Both Kentucky and Missouri are 
famous for their saddle horses, and from these two states this blood has spread 
into nearly all the Middle Western States. 

Let us consider next the Far West, which corresponds largely with the range 
country. Here again can be found many splendid riding animals, although 
they are smaller than the Eastern horses, which are bred for the hunting field. 
We will find in the West many scrub horses, also, that are utterly worthless 
for any purpose. About fifteen years ago an attempt was made to increase the 
size and bone of the Western horse by the use of draft and French coach 
stallions. The result generally has been an animal that is worthless for either 
the saddle or for draft. You will recognize him by his jug head, his small body, 
his big, coarse tail, the feathers on his legs, his square hips, and his large, ill- 
shapen feet. 

On the other hand, a number of Western breeders were not thus deceived. 
They adhered to the policy of using good thoroughbred sires on the native 
Western mares. Their methods have resulted in some really good, high-class 
cow ponies, polo horses, cavalry horses, and officers’ mounts. Moreover, these 
animals have been inured to hardship from the beginning. They have had to 
make their way, and as a consequence they are hardy, active, intelligent ani- 
mals. Asa rule, their temperaments are deceptive. They are snorty, have the 
appearance of being wild and unamanageable, and yet I know of no animal that 
responds more quickly to kind treatment than do these good, well-bred, range 
horses. 

Let us assume that the officer has located the horse he wishes to buy. He 
should go directly to the owner and tell him frankly that he likes the horse and 
wishes to buy him, if the price comes within his means. My advice would be 
simply this: “Gyp not, lest thou be gypped in turn.” Don’t try to horse-trade 
unless you know how. Experience in horse-trading is like experience in 
poker—it comes high. The would-be purchaser should, if practicable, have the 
prospect examined by a veterinary officer prior to purchase. If this be im- 
practicable, buy the horse subject to veterinary examination. If you can tell the 
age of a horse by looking at his teeth, have a look at them, and then rely on 
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that judgment. Do not ask the owner the age of the horse, and then examine 
the teeth, as if checking up the owner. This is not good form. 

Assuming that the officer knows what he wants, but does not know where 
to find it, there are two or three courses open to him. First, he may write to 
some friend in whose judgment he has confidence, and who is located in a 
horse country, and ask him to buy the horse for him. However, this is a thing 
that most officers do not like to attempt. He may buy a horse from the Gov- 
ernment. However, there are certain strings attached to a horse purchased 
from the Government. Probably the best plan is to write to an officer of the 
Remount Service who is convenienty situated and ask assistance in the locat- 
ing and purchase of a horse. We understand that the Remount Service is glad 
to assist officers in this way. They are loath, however, to complete a purchase 
without the purchaser having personally inpected the horse. 

Draft horses, mules, and race-horses all have a definite value based on their 
earning capacity ; but the horses from which our officers’ mounts, hunters, polo 
ponies, and pleasure horses are drawn are worth whatever their owners can get 
for them. This depends largely on the cost of production and maintenance, the 
proximity to a market, the number of buyers, the state of the horse’s training, 
and also the state and condition of the owner’s bank account frequently has an 
important bearing on the selling price. The dealer is in the game for what he 
can make out of it in the way of profit and pleasure. If you are buying a fin- 
ished product, the dealer is entitled to a very large profit. Remember, he has 
had many losses, and most of them go broke sooner or later. I once heard a 
dealer say that his aim was to sell a horse high enough, so that the purchaser 
would not have to sell him again in order to do justice to the horse. Know 
what you can pay and be willing to pay it for a horse that meets your needs. If 
the breeder does not make a profit, he will cease to breed. If the dealer makes 
a profit, remember that he, too, is entitled to a living. In fact, the ultimate 
user, the dealer, and the breeder have at least this in common—the appreciation 
of a good horse and a slight desire to out-trade the other fellow. 
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1924 Eastern Endurance Ride 


ITH the hope that a large number of entries may be made from the 
W cost of the Army of the United States, the conditions of the 1924 

ride are published herewith. It is to be remembered that a Cavalry 
trooper (Corporal Major, Troop E, 3d Cavalry) took third place in the 1923 
ride, upon a troop horse. He was one of the first two enlisted men to partici- 
pate in one of these rides and the only one ever to finish in “the money.” 

In view of the fact that the U. S. Cavalry Association is one of the sponsors 
of the ride, coupled with the fact that these rides are, beyond all shadow of 
doubt, most excellent training for long-distance marching and individual 
riding, it would seem that officers and men of the Cavalry would be particularly 
interested in them and would make every effort to participate. 

It is hoped that a means may be found to have the Cavalry School repre- 
sented in this ride by two or three second-year students or instructors. 

The route master advises that the ride will be held in the Shenandoah 
Valley, based on Berryville, Va., or on the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, based on Warrenton, Va. The exact locality will be announced 
later. 

The main conditions of the ride follow: 

These rides are held annually, under the direction and management of 
the Board of Sponsors made up of one representative of each of the following 
organizations: American Remount Association, Arabian Horse Club of 
America, Horse Association of America, The Kentucky Jockey Club, The 
Morgan Horse Club, Thoroughbred Horse Association, and U. S. Cavalry 
Association. 

These rides are also held under the approval of the following Associate 
Sponsors: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, American Saddle Horse Breeders’ 
Association, Genesee Valley Breeders’ Association, National Steeplechase & 
Hunt Association, and The Polo Association. 


1. OpsEctT 


These endurance rides, approved by the War Department, the Chief of the 
Remount Service, the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Sponsors, are designed to stimulate general in- 
terest in the breeding and use of good saddle horses of a general utility type, 
possessed of stamina and hardiness, which will render them suitable for use 
in the mounted service of the United States, as well as for commercial purposes. 
In particular, it is desired: 

(a) To demonstrate the value of type and soundness and the proper selec- 
tion of horses for a long, difficult ride; 

(b) To learn and demonstrate the proper method of training and con- 
ditioning horses for a long, severe test ; , 

(c) To encourage horsemanship in long-distance rides; 
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(d) To learn and demonstrate the best methods of caring for horses during 
and after long, severe work, without the aid of artificial methods or stimulants. 


2. ELIGIBILITY 


Entrance fee shall be $10 for each horse entered, and must be sent, with 
entry blank duly filled out, to C. C. Stillman, Secretary of the Board of 
Sponsors, 3 East 44th Street, New York City, thirty days before the start of the 
ride. Post entries will be allowed, but the fee for post entries will be $25. No 
rider will be allowed to start unless his entrance fee has been paid. Every 
horse entering the ride must fall within the following classes: 

A. Pure-bred—A pure-bred is one which is either duly registered in a 
recognized studbook or concerning which evidence establishing his pure breed- 
ing is furnished to the satisfaction of the judges. 

B. Cross-bred—A cross-bred is one the sire of which is a pure-bred duly 
registered in a recognized studbook of one breed, whereas the dam is a pure- 
bred duly registered in a recognized studbook of a different breed, or one con- 
cerning which evidence satisfactory to the judges is furnished establishing the 
fact that his sire and dam are of different pure breeds. 

C. Grade—A grade is a horse of which either the sire or the dam is a 
pure-bred duly registered in a recognized studbook of some breed, or concerning 
which evidence satisfactory to the judges is furnished establishing the fact 
that said sire or dam is a pure-bred of such breed, whereas the other dam or 
sire is of unknown breeding or not registered, as the case may be. 

Any horse entered must have attained at least five years of age—that is, 
show a five-year-old mouth. Entries are open to stallions, mares, and geldings. 
Entries must be made on blanks provided for that purpose, with complete 
answers to all questions thereon. Entries must be filed with C. C. Stillman, 
Secretary of the Board of Sponsors, 3 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y., thirty 
days before the start of the ride. 


3. DESIRABILITY OF ENTRY 


While it is not desired to limit entries or deprive owners of the right to use 
their judgment in making entries, the Board of Sponsors feels that every 
effort should be made to secure entries which will fulfill the object of the test. 
The judges must eliminate at the start any horse which is possessed of any 
major unsoundness to such an extent as would in all probability preclude the 
possibility of that horse finishing. 


5. OFFICIALS 


All officials are elected by the Board of Sponsors. They are three judges, 
recorder and assistant, route master and assistant, weigher and assistants, 
veterinarian and assistant, farrier and assistants, and watchmen. 


7. JUDGING 


As judges in endurance rides have no method of procedure established by 
long usage, such as exists in judging in the case of hunters, saddle and harness 
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classes; so, in order to standardize the method of judging the following pro- 
cedure is prescribed : 

The judging is divided into three periods: Preliminary judging, judging 
during the ride, and final judging. 


(A) Preliminary Judging: 

(1) The preliminary judging will begin at 9:00 a. m. the day before the 
start of the ride (7. e., Sunday). Each horse will be weighed and then ex- 
amined on the halter by the judges, assisted by the veterinarian. Elimination 
of unsuitable entries must be made at this time. A horse which is lame or 
which has a temporary injury that obviously will grow worse under hard work 
and cause the animal pain must also be thrown out. (Examples: A raw sore 
back, fistulous withers, rope burns, etc.) 

(2) After the horse has been determined by the judges to be a suitable 
entry, examination will then be made by them for blemishes and minor defects, 
which, if of any importance, must be recorded at that time. (Examples: Wind 
puffs, splints, old interfering marks, etc.) 

(3) The next step in the examination is showing the horse under saddle, 
and peculiarities in gait and method of traveling must be recorded at that 
time. In the preliminary examination the horses must be shown in the same 
place and the same manner as they will be shown for the final judging. The 
gaits which must be required and seen are the walk, trot, canter, and extended 
gallop; a horse must also be backed. If the judges intend to ride the horses 
which finish, they must ride the horses at this preliminary judging and 
record their impressions at that time. 


(B) Judging during the Ride 

(1) Judging during the ride will be so conducted as to obtain a proper 
estimate of the stamina and of the ability of the horses in the ride. It is not 
possible to prescribe a method of scoring during the ride, and the adoption of 
such method is of doubtful value. For instance, a bunch on a back, a sore 
tendon, rapid pulse, or something of that nature might look serious on the 
second day and score heavily against the horse then, whereas such injury or 
defect might clear up entirely and be of no importance at the finish or in no 
way affect at this time the ability of the horse to continue the ride. A careful 
record of such defects or injuries must be recorded by each judge in his own 
handbook at the time of observation, and by the recorder under the direction 
of the judges. Scoring off for them, if necessary, will be done on the last day 
of judging, when their importance as to final condition can be properly esti- 
mated. Of course, two horses being of equal condition at the finish, the one 
which has suffered less than the other during the ride should be considered 
the better horse. 

(2) Special care by both the judges and veterinarians must be taken to 
see that no medicines, bandages, boots, etc., are used during the ride, and that 
the rules for the ride are obeyed. 
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(3) The horses will be carefully observed on the road to see that no per- 
manent injury results from overwork, and in case of doubt a contestant must 
be stopped on the road and his horse carefully examined. In case the horse 
is not thrown out, credit will be given for the time which is lost during the 
examination. 

(4) Weight of each horse still in the ride will be taken at the end of the 
fifth day, when it comes in from the ride. At least one judge must observe the 
official weighing of horses. 


(C) Final Judging: 

(1) The judging for the final awards covers two periods: First, the day 
after the last rid2 (Saturday) ; second, the next following night (Saturday) 
and the following morning (Sunday). The object of extending the judging 
period to approximately forty hours after the completion of the ride is a three- 
fold one: First, to give the judges time to see if any defects or injuries resulting 
from the ride will come out after the completion of the ride; second, to give 
the judges time to see just what physical reaction the ride may have on the 
horse—i. e., if he will rapidly return to normalcy; third, so to conduct the 
judging as to preclude any possibility of the use of medicines or stimulants, 
etc., by examining the horses before they are handled and by keeping them 
under constant observation while being handled. 

(2) Procedure in judging the day following the ride (Saturday) : Horses 
will be fed and watered by the guard provided at the stables, at the usual time 
in the morning, under the direction of at least one of the judges, but on this 
morning no rider, groom, or owner will be allowed access to his horse or horses 
until permission is given him by the judges. At 7:30 a. m. riders and grooms 
(and owners, if they desire) will report to the judges at the stables. The 
judges will then so arrange it that each horse still in the ride is individually 
led out of his stall and examined on the halter, in the presence of all three 
judges, before such horse is in any way handled by the groom, rider, or 
owner. As soon as this examination of the horse is completed, the groom, rider, 
or owner is allowed access to the stable for such work as is permitted under 
the rules of the ride, but under the constant observation of the judge or an 
official appointed by the judges. After the completion of this examination on 
the halter, the horses will be weighed, saddled, and shown in the ring under 
stripped saddle, as prescribed in the preliminary judging. Upon the com- 
pletion of the judging in the ring, which should give the horses sufficient 
exercise for the day, the horses should be returned to the stables. They will, 
upon being put up after this work, be turned over to the judges solely during 
the balance of this day and until 7:30 a. m. the following day (Sunday). 
A slip for each horse, indicating how the horse should be fed and watered, 
will be given the judges, who will arrange to see that this is properly done 
under the supervision of at least one judge. No owner, groom, or rider will 
then be allowed access to his horses, nor will he be allowed in the vicinity of 
the stables during this period. 
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(3) Procedure for final judging on the last day (Sunday): Riders and 
grooms (and owners, if they desire) will report to the judges at the stables at 
7:30 a. m. Each horse will be examined on the halter, as on the preceding 
day (Saturday). After the necessary care and grooming (under the direct 
supervision of at least one judge or an official appointed by the judges), the 
horses will be weighed, saddled, and report in the ring for final judging, under 
stripped saddle, at a time set by the judges. The final showing under stripped 
saddle in the ring will be as prescribed in the preliminary judging. 


8. Frnat AWARDS 


Awards are made on a basis of 60 per cent for condition and 40 per cent 
for speed. Every horse that starts is credited with 60 per cent for condition, 
and his final scoring for condition is arrived at without regard to speed, and 
is based on the daily observations during the judging period, and especially the 
condition at the finish and at the examinations following the ride. 


9. INFORMATION OF DEFECTS AND INJURIES 


As one of the objects of the ride is to improve horsemanship and dissemi- 
nate knowledge, the owner, rider, and groom of each horse will be given an 
opportunity to observe any injuries, defects, or unusual condition pertaining 
to his horse. The judges, at any time any such condition shall occur, will 
notify, as soon as practicable, the owner, groom, and rider of the horses con- 
cerned and no one else. The judges must be prepared to point out the condi- 
tion, injury, etc., and be able to answer any reasonable inquiry in regard 
to it. The information, however, being given to the owner, rider, and groom 
for the purpose of disseminating knowledge, is not to be regarded as a basis for 
any argument. If owner, rider, or groom does not agree with the judges, he 
can neither protest nor argue about it, and any discourteous conduct shall be 
followed by immediate disqualification of horse and rider. 


14. FAarRIER 


It shall be the duty of the farrier and his assistant to set shoes at feeding 
stations and along the road as far as it is possible. The services of the farrier 
may be secured by any contestant at any time and will be given free of charge. 
Contestants may have the shoes of their horses replaced or reset at their option. 
Bar shoes are permissible; also three-quarter shoes, clips, toe or heel calks, or 
both. Pads are not permissible. No weight limits are prescribed for shoes, 
nor is there any limitation as to nails. Contestants may do their own farriery. 
It is permissible for contestants to bring their own farriers or they may ob- 
tain the services of a resident farrier en route, in emergency. 


16. THe CourRsE 


The course will be laid out by the route master and his assistant. The 
total distance will be approximately 300 miles, to be covered at the rate of about 
60 miles per day for five consecutive days, regardless of the weather. The 
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distance for any day may be slightly more or less than 60 miles, depending 
on local conditions. The course will be plainly marked, to include numbering 
the miles, from one to sixty, for each day. All contestants will follow the 
prescribed course. 

17. STaBLine 


Stabling, including facilities for feeding and watering, will be provided 
by the management. (For fee covering cost of forage and stabling see para- 
graph No. 22, headed “Forage and Feeding.”’) 


18. SPEED 


Contestants will start between 6:30 a. m. and 7:00 a. m. daily. If a con- 
testant starts later than 7:00 a. m., his time will, nevertheless, be reckoned 
from 7:00 a.m. Time on the road is reckoned from “check out” at the start 
to “check in” at the finish. The minimum time permitted on any day is 9 
hours. The maximum time allowed on any day is 11 hours. The maximum 
time allowed for the entire ride of five days is 50 hours. The maximum score 
is 40 points for 45 hours, and the minimum score is 0 for 50 hours. Between 
these limits, 744 minutes equal 1 point, etc., at that rate. 


19. Ripers 


Horses are to be ridden by white male riders designated by owners. Owners 
may change riders at any time up to the beginning of the ride, provided such 
change be communicated to the judges at or before the time of starting. 
Each rider shall continue from start to finish with his horse, unless excused by 
the judges on account of illness or other real emergency. If a rider is excused, 
the owner of the entry which was ridden by the excused rider may designate 
another rider with the approval of the judges. The judges may, in their dis- 
cretion, disqualify any contesting horse when two men who have ridden such 
horse shall have been excused, or they may permit such horse to continue in 
the ride unconditionally with a third rider. Riders must remain in the saddle 
when the horse is in motion over the course, but may dismount and rest them- 
selves and horses at any time, provided they do not advance. Owners and their 
agents are forbidden to coach, pace, instruct, or convey information to con- 
testing riders after the start in the morning until the conclusion of the day’s 
ride, except during the noon feeding period, and riders are forbidden to receive 
such coaching, instruction, or information from owners or agents, except at 
the noon feeding period or at night. 


20. Care or Mounts 


Each rider may have one groom to assist in the care of his mount at 
night stations, and each rider and owner is responsible for everything done by 
his groom. On the road the rider is required to care for his own mount, except 
such small aid as holding his horse, assistance in saddling, etc., which he may 
receive. Between 8:00 p. m. and 5:00 a. m., owners, riders, and grooms are 
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not allowed in the stables. The use of halters, saddlecloths, blankets, brushes, 
currycombs, etc., is permissible. If used on the horse during the day’s ride, 
they must be carried on the saddle. Weight can be made up in any way 
desired. Hand rubbing and the use of water at ordinary temperatures are 
permitted, but salves, liniments, cotton, bandages, etc., are forbidden. Horses 
may be allowed to stand in water of ordinary temperature in individual feed 
er water buckets only while such water is actually being slushed on legs. Only 
one bucket at a time may be used. Rubbing cloths may be used as such, 
but not as substitute for bandages or swabs. Injuries and wounds shall be 
reported to the official veterinarian without unnecessary delay, to be treated 
by him and to be penalized by the judges in their discretion. No medicine, 
drug, or stimulant of any kind may be administered to any horse except 
under the direction of the official veterinarian. Horse boots of all kinds are 
prohibited under penalty of disqualification. Water for mounts on the road 
may be secured by the rider whenever practicable or desired, and it will also 
be provided for all horses at suitable intervals by the route master. Owners, 
grooms, and official observers accompanying the ride will offer no assistance 
in watering, except at noon stops. The roads should be left free for the riders 
and the officials of the ride, and assistance must not be given to a particular 
rider unless it is provided for each and every one. 


21. PENALTY FOR ADMINISTERING MEDICINE OR DoPE 


Any owner, rider, or groom who administers, or allows to be administered 
any medicine, stimulant, or dope to his horse will be forever barred from these 
endurance rides. 

22. Forace AND FEEDING 


Whole oats, bran, hay, and salt bricks will be provided for all horses, and 
no other feed will be permitted except grazing. The maximum daily allow- 
ance of grain is 14 pounds; of hay, as desired. The judges will note the 
quantities of forage used and make official record of any abnormal consump- 
tion of feed, as compared to weight of horse. Three feeds daily will be pro- 
vided for each horse—one at the start, one at the midday halt, and one at the 
finish. Uneaten forage shall not be removed from the stall, except as author- 
ized by the judges. Each contestant shall submit daily to the weigher his 
requisition for forage for the following day. Contestants are required to pay 
the treasurer before the start the estimated cost of forage and stabling for the 


whole ride. 
23. WEIGHT 


Each horse shall carry a minimum of 225 pounds, made up of the stripped 
weight of the rider (live weight) and everything else that he carries (dead 
weight), except the bridle and the halter, if the latter is worn on the horse’s 
head. If the stripped rider weighs 155 pounds or less, the horse carries a 
minimum of 225 pounds. If the stripped rider weighs more than 155 pounds, 
the horse carries a minimum of 225 pounds plus one pound dead weight for 
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every two pounds live weight in excess of 155 pounds. Borrowing and 
lending of equipment and changes of equipment are prohibited, except to 
make weight or in case of injury or sickness, and then only by special permis- 
sion of the judges, obtained in advance. Riders and equipment will be weighed 
in directly before and weighed out directly after each day’s ride, and any loss 
in weight due to shrinkage of rider must be made up. 


24. Prizes 


In addition to the usual ribbons, the following prizes will be awarded: 

First pribe, $600, the Mounted Service Cup, Arabian Horse Club Medal, the 
Morgan Horse Club medal, the Morgan Horse Club gold sleeve link cuff 
buttons. 

Second prize, $500, the Morgan Horse Club gold sleeve link cuff buttons. 

Third prize, $400, the Morgan Horse Club gold sleeve link cuff buttons. 

Fourth prize, $300. 

Fifth prize, $200. 

Sixth prize, $100. 

One hundred dollars in gold will be given to the rider who shows the best 
horsemanship during the ride, without regard to his position at the finish. 

In addition to foregoing prizes, bronze medals, appropriately engraved with 
facts pertaining to the ride, will be awarded to each rider who successfully 
completes the 300-mile endurance ride. These are given by the Horse Asso- 
ciation of America as a memento, which the riders may retain. 

The Mounted Service Cup may be held by any single first-prize winner 
for but one year, after which it must be surrendered by him to the judges of 
the ride for the ensuing year, to be again contested for; this process to continue 
until said cup shall have been three times won by a horse or horses which are 
the bona fide property of a contesting owner, after which said cup shall become 
the absolute and unconditional property of such owner: Provided, however, 
that the purchase of a horse which has won the cup on one or more occasions 
prior to such purchase does not operate to confer any rights to said cup upon 
said purchaser, but such prior winning by said horse shall continue to inure 
to the benefit of the person who owned such winning horse at the time of his 
winning. Transfer of title to an entered horse after the ride shall have been 
started shall not be effective to confer upon the transferee any rights to prizes 
which may be won by such transferred horse, but such prizes shall inure to 
the owner of record at the time the ride started. 
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German Cavalrymen as Prisoners of War in 
France 


The Editor, Tue Cavatry JourRNAL, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I have read with much interest the statement of the French 
Ministry of War, transmitted through the French Military Attaché in Wash- 
ington to your paper, with regard to the treatment accorded Lieutenant von 
Schierstaedt, of the Prussian Guard Cuirassier Regiment, and Count Strach- 
witz, of the Guard du Corps Regiment, by the French military authorities 
following their capture in September, 1914. 

I in no way share the viewpoint taken by the French Ministry of War. 
Both in respect to the statement regarding the so-called breach of the laws of 
war committed by Lieutenant von Schierstaedt and Count Strachwitz, as well 
as the general nature of the treatment accorded these officers during their 
term of imprisonment in France, I find the statements of the French War 
Ministry in no way in accordance with the facts. I desire in no way to enter 
into a propaganda discussion of the case in question. I believe, however, that 
the facts here at issue are of interest to soldiers, and particularly to cavalry- 
men the world over, bringing up, as they do, the question of the military or 
civil status of a cavalry patrol operating in enemy country in time of war. The 
cavalry patrol, operating behind the enemy’s lines is in a peculiar situation 
and can usually neither replenish its food supplies nor fodder, if it is obliged 
to follow the strict procedure laid down by The Hague rules of land warfare 
for requisitions. Time is often too short and its position too dangerous to per- 
mit its leader to do ought but comply with the sense of The Hague rules. 

It is not believed that even a technical breach of the rules of land warfare 
was committed by the Patrol Schierstaedt, and certainly the action of the 
French authorities in treating the members of this cavalry patrol as ordinary 
criminals for actions committed in scores of instances in every war of the past 
century is indefensible, morally or legally. 

Relying upon the communication from the Department of Military Justice 
of the French Army, the Cavatry JourNAL of July has stated that my charge 
of unjust and arbitrary treatment of the German officers has been disproved. 
I hope for this reason that the editorial staff of your paper will further give 
space in its columns to the attached short article, which I hope will tend further 
to illuminate the points at issue in the case of Lieutenant von Schierstaedt and 
Count Strachwitz. 

(Signed) W. W. Posscx, 
Iieutenant-General, Inspector of Cavalry, German Army. 


FOREWORD 


THE BOOK OF GENERAL VON Poseck, “German Cavalry in Belgium and 
France in 1914,” was published in English by the U. 8. Cavalry Association in 
1923. A passage in this book contains a report concerning the dispatching of 
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GERMAN CAVALRYMEN AS PRISONERS OF WAR 


five patrols to destroy railway lines in September 6, 1914, with the remark by 
General von Poseck that the members of the patrols, Lieutenant von Schier- 
staedt and Count Strachwitz, were sentenced, against all the international laws 
of war, to serve terms of imprisonment. 

The Editor of the Cavatry JouRNAL has seen herein a serious accusation 
against the French Army, and through the help of the French Military Attaché 
in Washington has asked the French Ministry of War to state their official view- 
point about this case. 

The very circumstantial evidence in the report by the French Ministry of 
War published in the Cavatry Journat of July, 1923, created the impres- 
sion that the punishment of the two officers and the four men to five years’ 
penal servitude and imprisonment for plundering in a band and under arms 
was in accordance with the rules of international law, and that the Germans 
were treated with all possible consideration, which is quite contrary to the 
case, as will be proved in the following article. 

For an objectiwe understanding of the case, I state: 

The patrols were far behind the enemy front, and attempted, under the 
greatest difficulties and hardships, as honorable soldiers, true to their duty, 
to return to their own troops instead of surrendering to the French. They were, 
therefore (according to Article 1, Chapter 1, Hague Rules of Land Warfare), 
to be considered as belligerents, who had the right to acquire the means to sup- 
port their livelihood. When it was possible, they raid in cash for their supplies. 

As Lieutenant von Schierstaedt entered a peasant house one day to get 
food, he met a peasant woman, who began to scream loudly at his appearance. 
To avoid discovery, Lieutenant von Schierstaedt withdrew immediately, taking 
two loaves of bread, which he had intended to buy from the woman, as he 
and his comrades were near to starvation. This was the robbery with which 
the judges especially reproached him. 

The French people had taken the German patrols for Englishmen, as was 
often the case during the entire advance in 1914. The patrols naturally made 
use of this circumstance and later often gave themselves out for English. 

The retaining of their uniforms, their arms and equipment, so long as it 
was possible shows most clearly that the patrols considered themselves as bel- 
ligerents. 

The wearing of civil clothes by Lieutenant von Schierstaedt was due to the 
following reason: He had taken off his clothes, which were wet through, and 
was lying in the sun, when he was suddenly obliged to flee before a French 
patrol, dressed only in his shirt and military cap. A peasant gave him a coat 
and trousers, refusing any money for them, as the clothes were very poor. 
These civil clothes, forced on him by circumstances, as a matter of fact were 
only worn eight hours, during the night, from 10 o’clock in the evening till 
6 o’clock in the morning. His military cap he wore as sign of his military 
calling (Article 29 of The Hague Land Warfare Rules). For this reason he 
can never be considered as a spy, nor did the patrols gather and transmit in- 
formation secretly or under false pretense (Article 29 of The Hague Land 
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Warfare Rules). The requisitioning of a wagon and a horse is also allowed 
as “means of transportation” (Article 53, Hague Land Warfare Rules). 

After stating these facts I may be allowed to question whether the conduct 
of the patrol deserved a conviction for robbery and plundering and whether 
an honorable and loyal soldier could have acted otherwise. 

The main crime of which Lieutenant von Schierstaedt was accused was the 
theft of the bread, as described above, and the taking of the old suit of clothes 
when he was half naked, so that he could effect his escape. None of these acts 
can be considered as plundering, in the interpretation of The Hague Land 
Warfare Rules, and in any case the decision of the French court and the 
handling of patrols during hostilities as common criminals can in no way be 
construed as permissible under The Hague Rules of Land Warfare. 

Concerning treatment during captivity, it is striking that the exchange of 
diplomatic notes concerning this affair by Germany and France from Decem- 
ber, 1914, till August, 1915, which were transmitted by the American and 
Spanish ambassadors, is not mentioned in the otherwise accurately composed 
communication of the French Ministry of War. Because of these negotiations 
and because of the German retaliation measures (the transfer of six French 
officers to the prison at Spandau), the French Government was obliged to 
alter its standpoint. Later on, when the French Government inclined to a 
milder point of view, it was difficult to find the way to an honorable retreat. 
Through the medium of Gerard,* after great difficulties, a commission from 
the American Embassy at Paris was sent to Avignon to investigate the treat- 
ment of the six members of the patrol. For this purpose Lieutenant von 
Schierstaedt was cleverly transferred for a short time from the disgraceful im- 
prisonment in the lunatic asylum at Montdevergues to Avignon, whereby 
the commission evidently should receive a less unfavorable impression of 
his treatment and quarters. 

The statements of the French Ministry of War as to the humane treatment 
of the prisoners are far from being in accordance with the facts. On their 
return to Germany both officers took oath before a notary public that they 
were imprisoned in the same cells with French criminals and were brutally ill- 
treated by the French guards. 

In requesting the publication of these remarks.in your magazine, there is 
no desire to carry on a discussion of the truth or falsity of the charges and 
counter-charges as to the mishandling of the prisoners. The facts of the matter 
are, however, in my possession and can be furnished the CavALRY JOURNAL 
at any time, if desired. 

(Signed ) W. W. Posscx, 
Ineutenant-General, Inspector of Cavalry, German Army. 


* Gerard: Four Years in Germany, Chap. XIV. 





Enter the 1924 Eastern Endurance Ride! 
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Editorial Comment 


AN APPRECIATION OF MAJOR HOWE 


Tue Executive Councit of the Cavalry Association desires to express, 
through the CavaLry JouRNAL, its sincere regret at the retirement of Major 
Jerome W. Howe from the editorship of the JouRNAL, and to record, at the 
same time, its grateful appreciation of his very efficient service. Assuming the 
editorship in January, 1921, he has enhanced the quality of the Journat by 
devoting to it his thorough knowledge of the Cavalry service, his wide general 
knowledge, his discretion, and his peculiar aptitude for scholarly activities. A 
loyal and enthusiastic member of the Executive Council, his resignation is 
accepted with regret. 


CO-OPERATION 
Done 


MEMBERS OF THIS ASSOCIATION are urged to read carefully the annual re- 
ports and statements of 1922 and 1923, so that they may realize how much 
their Association has accomplished lately. It will appear that, assisted by the 
Executive Council, two officers and one enlisted man in part of their time, and 
one girl clerk have profitably transacted a considerable volume of varied busi- 
ness. Success now asks for more support. 


To Be Done 


The membership can and must be increased. Stagnation in this matter will 
inevitably lay the foundation for recession. Much correspondence is necessary 
to effect this extension, and this effort is not productively worth while without 
the actively cheerful and efficacious support of each member on the prospects 
nearest at hand. 

The business of the book and magazine department can be increased. A 
goodly portion of the expenses of the Association are met from the profits of 
this activity. The Association guarantees to meet all competition in prices and 
service in books and magazines. You, through your support of your own Asso- 
ciation, have something to gain for yourself and for your fellow-members. 

The Journat needs advertisements. This phase of our business requires 
immediate strong support. The management can not do more along this line. 
Advertisements can be obtained practically in only one way—by the personal 
solicitation of the members from their relatives, friends, and firms which they 
patronize. 


How To Do It 
Become at once a more truly co-operative member of your Association. If 
you have been actively helping, increase your efforts. Pay your dues promptly. 
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If your Cavatry Journat fails to reach you promptly, please immediately 
advise the secretary. Urge your fellow-members to become and remain as 
active members as you are. Get an advertising rate sheet of the CavaLRy 
JOURNAL and actually get an advertisement. Every time you buy a book or 
magazine, send the business through your Association. Try to encourage other 
members to be considerate when the management makes mistakes and give 
the latter a chance to adjust, not for the sake of the management, but for 
your Association. 

The management is deeply convinced of the possibilities and potentialities 
of our Association. It has a clear vision of what can be done for lasting good. 
This only is needful—that every member remain, if he is, and become NOW, 
if he is not, an aggressive, really co-operative member of his own Association. 
Then will the possibilities and potentialities of the Association become actuali- 
ties in more members, a better CavALRY JOURNAL, a wider field of influence 
which is rightly, by inheritance and worth, that of our arm, than which none 
has a record of which to be more proud. Let each member answer to himself, 
and act, and keep on acting. 


FIRST CAVALRY DIVISION MANEUVERS 


THE CAVALRY JOURNAL feels that it is presenting in this number, in Major 
Chaffee’s article, the most important matter seen in this magazine, on this most 
important subject, for some time. It is hoped that officers who commanded 
squadrons and troops, and officers in charge of the communications, especially 
radio, of the artillery, and of transportation, will see fit to submit short articles 
on those phases of the maneuvers, with a view to their appearing in the July 
number of the Cavatry JourNAL. The Association would like the maneuvers 
to receive the attention that they merit, with the consequent benefit to the 


readers. 


SENDING IN CONTRIBUTIONS FOR PUBLICATION EARLY 


CoNnTRIBUTORS TO TRESE COLUMNS can appreciably aid the editor by sending 
in their articles early. It takes time to edit a manuscript, have it set up in 
type, read the proof, have typographical errors corrected, and the numberless 
other details concerned in publication. The editor must begin to plan a num- 
ber months before publication, and the earlier he gets an article the better the 
magazine will, of course, be planned. And even magazines, contrary to the (we 
are afraid) popular conception, must be planned. The author obtains a more 
concentrated attention on the part of the editor for his offering if it arrives 
within a comfortable time before the date for appearance of the number, and 
thus all concerned benefit. Sometimes articles containing fine ideas need some 
little revamping, and the earlier they come in the more time left for a recon- 
sideration on the part of the author. We ask our contributors, who are very 
generally quite obliging in this respect, to endeavor to retain this favor in mind. 
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THE CAVALRY FUND 


THE MATTER OF THE CAVALRY FUND was considered at the annual meeting 
of the Association on January 15 last. At that time a full report of the activities 
of the fund during 1922 and 1923, made by the Executive Council (found in 
the Annual Report of the Association, mailed to each subscriber of the Jour- 
NAL), was accepted and the following resolution was adopted by the Association : 


That the Cavalry Fund, for the purpose of enabling the Associa- 
tion to participate in proper and general activities of value and interest 
to the whole Cavalry branch, shall be continued ; 

That the Cavalry Fund shall be kept separate from the other Cay- 
alry Association funds and be administered by the Executive Council in 
accordance with the policies adopted by the Association, as expressed by 
action of its annual meeting, or by other regular method; 

That the fund shall be collected, held, disbursed, and accounted for 
by the Treasurer under the supervision of the Executive Council, and 
that an audited report of the fund shall be rendered by the Treasurer 
at each annual meeting; 

That the fund shall be collected, so far as practicable, by means of 
voluntary subscriptions from members of the Association, such sub- 
scriptions to be solicited in the amounts of three dollars ($3.00) from 
general and field officers and one and one-half dollars ($1.50) from 
members of less than field rank; 

That the fund so collected, together with the moneys remaining at 
this date in the fund, shall be appropriated toward a continuance of the 
sponsorship of the Annual Eastern Endurance Ride, the encourage- 
ment of the Cavalry Rifle Team and the Chief of Cavalry’s Honor Rifle 
Team, the support of the Olympic Team, and such other purposes 
within the proposed scope of the fund as the Executive Council may 
deem advisable ; 

That this resolution, together with further explanation of the pur- 
ose of the fund, shall be published in the April issue of the CavALRY 
OURNAL; 

That steps to collect moneys for this fund shall not be taken until 

June 1, 1924; 

That contributions to this fund from other sources, —_—— 
those resulting from cavalry expositions, shall be acceptable; and 

That the combined contributions of members of the Association 
serving ve. og at the same station may be contributed as a lump 
sum, raised in any appropriate manner, instead of separately, if such 
members so elect. 


With the concurrence of the General Polo Committee, it was decided 
that collection of money for support of the Army Polo Team should be in the 
hands of that committee. 

This fund deserves the hearty support of every one concerned. There are 
no other funds available for the furtherance of activities, such as sponsorship 
of the Annual Eastern Endurance Ride, aid to the Cavalry rifle team, the 
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Chief of Cavalry’s Honor Rifle Team, encouragement of the Olympic Team, 
and such other worthy causes as the Executive Council sees fit to support. The 
fund has been successfully collected and administered to date. The above 
action simply puts the fund on a definite basis, defines its activities, puts re- 
sponsibility on certain persons for handling the fund, makes provision for the 
gradual accumulation of a fund, and, more than all else, relieves the individual 
member of the Association from all calls for money except one per year. The 
Association feels, therefore, that the fund will receive the support of every 
member to carry on the valuable work thus far so well supported. 


VALUABLE ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY OF THE CAVALRY 
SCHOOL 


THROUGH THE GENEROSITY of Harry Worcester Smith, August Belmont, 
William du Pont, and the late Austin Wadsworth, some fifty valuable books 
on the horse—breeding and history of the horse, the hunt and steeple-chasing, 
and horsemanship—have been presented to our Cavalry School. Many of these 
works are rare and out of print. They are bound in heavy red buckram with 
black labels, gold letters, and are double sewn. The project of thus building 
up a “Sportsman’s Library” for the Cavalry School was started in 1912 and, 
though interrupted by the World War, now is on the way to consummation. 
The gift also includes five-year subscriptions to the leading British, French, 
German, and Australasian sporting magazines. Mr. Smith, the moving spirit 
in this fine work, states that the idea is to add other old books and to keep the 
library thoroughly up to date with the publications of value. 

The thanks of the service is due to these well-known sportsmen and Ameri- 
cans for their patriotism and kind thought for our future cavalrymen, and we 
heartily assure them of our gratitude. 


PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST TIME LIMIT EXTENDED 


Tue Executive Councit of the Association has extended the time limit for 
submission of essays in the Prize Essay Contest announced in the January, 
1924, Cavatry JOURNAL, to May 10, 1924. 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE VETERINARY 
SERVICE IN CAMPAIGN 


THE VETERINARY BULLETIN of February 13, 1924, contains an unusually 
fine study by Captain George H. Koon, V. C., on the subject indicated by the 
captain to this topic. Diagrams show one in an instant where the animals go 
for various purposes. The tables of organization for veterinary units are given. 
The activities of the corps are treated, from the smallest detachment up to the 
large hospitals and all along the lines of communication back to the zone of 
the interior. The work is succinct, easy to read, quite devoid of technical 
terms, and altogether a valuable thing for a cavalryman to get acquainted with, 
so that he may know what to expect from a branch which he will need much. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF SPONSORS OF 
THE 1924 ENDURANCE RIDE 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Board of Sponsors was held at 3 East 44th 
Street, New York City, on Tuesday, the 15th of January, 1924, at 10:00 a. m. 
The following were present: 

American Remount Association, represented by Major C. L. Scott. 

Arabian Horse Club of America, represented by Mr. W. R. Brown. 

Horse Association of America, represented by Mr. Wayne Dinsmore. 

The Morgan Horse Club, represented by Mr. C. C. Stillman. 

U.S. Cavalry Association, represented by Major J. M. Wainwright. 

Thoroughbred Horse Association and Kentucky Jockey Club, represented 
by Major L. A. Beard. 

Mr. J. O. Williams, representing the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
Mr. Albert W. Harris, of Chicago, were also present. 

The conditions of the 1924 Endurance Ride were carefully gone over and 
the Secretary was instructed to have them printed, as revised. 

The Treasurer’s report of the 1923 Endurance Ride showed a deficit of 
about $150. 

Voted: That another Mounted Service Cup, similar to the first one, just 
won by Mr. W. R. Brown, should be purchased and offered by the Board of 
Sponsors, the name to remain the same. 

Voted: To refund to Mr. C. C. Stillman, out of the funds of the 1924 En- 
durance Ride, as soon as received, the $150 advanced by him for the 1923 
Endurance Ride. 

Voted: That the 1924 Endurance Ride should be held in Virginia, the exact 
location to be left to the route master, beginning on Monday, the 20th of 
October, 1924. 

The following officers were then elected for the year 1924: 

Chairman, Mr. Albert W. Harris. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. C. C. Stillman. 

Recorder, Mr. Lennox D. Barnes. 

Route Master, Major J. M. Wainwright. 

Voted: To ask Dr. J. R. Mohler to select the official veterinarian for the 
1924 ride. 

Voted: To ask the American Veterinarian Medical Association to appoint'a 
veterinarian and a physiologist to be present as observers during the 1924 En- 
durance Ride, with as little annoyance as possible to the contestants. It was 
understood that this invitation would not entail any expense on the Board of 
Sponsors. 

Voted: To invite the Surgeon General of the Army to detail a veterinarian 
to be present as an observer during the 1924 Endurance Ride. 
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Rides 139 Miles in 17 Hours’ Riding Time 


N EXCELLENT ride was completed at Fort Riley, Kans., on February 28, 
A 1924, by Sergeant Harles L. Wilkinson, Headquarters Troop, 2d Cavalry. 
Sergeant Wilkinson, mounted on his own troop horse, rode from Wichita, 
Kans., to Fort Riley, Kans., a distance of 139 miles, in 17 hours’ riding time 
and 34 hours elapsed time. Upon arrival his horse was in splendid condition 
and could have continued farther if it had been necessary. 

It might be of interest to note that the horse shows no breeding, although he 
is of an excellent cavalry type. He stands 15 hands 2 inches, weighs 1,025 
pounds, and is 12 years of age. 

Little or no preparation was made for the ride until three days before the 
start, due to the fact that Sergeant Wilkinson received his instructions only five 
days prior to his departure. The horse was ridden about three hours a week 
while in Wichita. Sergeant Wilkinson’s story follows: 


“T received a letter at Wichita, Kans., from Lieutenant Thornburgh, 
my troop commander, directing me to ride my horse from Wichita, 
Kans., to Fort Riley in two days, and giving certain instructions re- 
garding this ride. As I was on recruiting duty in Wichita, it was im- 
possible to devote more than three days toward preparation for the ride. 
The fourth day before my departure I rode ten miles at a walk and trot; 
on the third day I increased the distance to twenty miles, and on the 
second day I rode forty miles. The day before leaving, the horse was 
given a half hour’s exercise. Upon receiving instructions regarding the 
ride, the daily feeds were increased and the evening feed consisted of 
two feeds. Shoeing was done with light rim-steel shoes with small calks 
behind. I figured a march schedule, composed of trotting and walking 

eriods, to average eight miles per hour. During all walking periods 
f dismounted and led my horse. A two-hour rest period was allowed 
each day after completion of morning march. No hay was fed at noon. 
I wore for this ride the regular service uniform. 

“The weather was cool and the horse was inclined to sweat very little, 
which fact caused me some worry at the completion of first day’s march. 
Roads were dry and very hard, due to freezing, and in some places 
were somewhat slippery. , 

“Each evening ye my horse a good rub down and divided his 
feed into two parts. A well-bedded stall was provided and the horse re- 
sponded by lying own and taking a complete rest. 

“My first morning’s march, from 6:00 a. m. to 11:45 a. m., covered 
a distance of 48 miles. In the afternoon I reached Marion, Kans., at 
4:30 p. m., a distance of 71 miles from Wichita, Kans. I left Marion 
at 6:00 a. m. the second day and arrived at Woodbine at 11:00 a. m.— 
— of 40 miles. Fort Riley was reached at 4:30 p. m. the second 

ay. 

The ride recorded above was accompllished, it is believed, by the exercise of 
good judgment regarding method and rate of march and care of horse. The 
principal feature, however, is the fact that both horse and rider arrived in excel- 
lent condition and showed practically no effects of the ride just completed. 

This animal fits very accurately the definition of a trooper’s mount as laid 
down in Par. 1, T. R. 360-10—4. e., “A good troop horse is one that is sound and 
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of good conformation; in good condition for hard work and t withstand ex- 
posure; tranquil; pleasant to ride and easy to manage; a moderately good 
jumper; unafraid of water and a good swimmer; and accustomed to the use of 
arms and the sound of firing.” 

This horse has been tested, even to include swimming, in all of the points 
mentioned in the quotation above, and it may be said that he is accurately 
described by this description of “a good troop horse.” 

Sergeant Wilkinson enlisted November 12, 1921, having been accepted for 
enlistment at Fort Riley, Kans. He was born March 1, 1900, at Spigard, Mo.; 
his height is 5 feet 5 inches; weight, 155 pounds. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT SUPPORTERS 


If IS WITH MUCH SATISFACTION that the Association announces that the 
following units are 100 per cent supporters of the Cavalry Association and 
JOURNAL—every officer and troop a subscriber: First Machine-Gun Squadron, 
Twelfth Cavalry, and Thirteenth Cavalry. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION ON FEEDS AND FEEDING 


ARTICLE ON “FEEDS AND FEeEpinG,” by First Lieutenant Lloyd C. Ewen, 
Veterinary Corps, in the Veterinary Bulletin of December 12, 1923, contains 
a very instructive and well-written redaction by Lieutenant Ewen on this most 
important subject. The writer has taken his own experience and the meat of 
a great number of recognized authorities on this aspect of animal care, and 
under the heads of Observation, Time of Feeding, Feed and Work, Body 
Maintenance, Influence of Speed, Watering, Feeds, Fats, Mineral Matter, 
Nutrients, Ration, Nutritive Ratio, Forage, Preparation of Ration, and Bal- 
anced Ration, has set forth information which any one may well make his 
own. Four tables of suggested rations (by pounds), worked out to show the 
amount of dry matter, protein, carbohydrates, and fat in each component of 
the ration, adds to the patent value of the discourse, which is very short, so 
that it can be read in about twenty minutes. 


SABER PAD APPROVED BY WAR DEPARTMENT 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE CHIEF oF CAVALRY, a saber pad for the protec- 
tion of the hand has been approved as to type as an article of issue to the 
cavalry and will be furnished by the Quartermaster Corps at the rate of one 
pad per saber issued. 


SERVICE HEADQUARTERS IN ST. LOUIS, MO. 


AT THE INSTANCE oF CoLonEL W. H. CLenvENtIN, Chief of Staff, 102d Di- 
vision, a joint meeting of all Regular Army, Navy, and Marine officers, active 
and retired, in St. Louis, Mo., decided to establish at the headquarters of the 
102d Division, Old Customs House, in that city, a “Service Headquarters,” 
where all officers ordered to duty in or passing through St. Louis may apply 
for information. 
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Reviewed by Lieutenant-Colonel Robert McC. Beck, Cavalry 
DEVELOPMENT OF Tactics, Wor~p War. By Balck. 295 pages, 18 sketches. General 
Service Schools, 1922. (Price, $2.00.) 

This book presents, in general, three important military problems: First, tactics and 
psychology in troop leading; second, the tactical problem that faces the high command; 
third, the tactical teamwork of the different arms. 

In the discussion of these questions the problems presented to the German command, 
especially the German general staff, in the World War are very definitely connected with 
the conclusions arrived at. This method of presentation logically leads to reasons for the 
failures and successes of the German Army during the World War, reaching finally the 
climax—the signing of the armistice. The book gives other reasons for failures than those 
stressed in its conclusions, which are vital to an unbiased consideration by the reader in 
drawing his own conclusions. 

Organization and training are most convincingly presented in connection with the 
general subject-matter as set forth above. These subjects, especially training, are 
especially valuable to instructors at service schools and general staff officers, as they 
deal particularly with broad and important principles, forcibly presented, and should be 
digested by all officers. For instance, “Training regulations should not emphasize the 
matter of formation; they should induce every one to practical co-operation. 
Studying wars and battles does not furnish receipts for victory. It increases the knowl- 
edge of the commander of troops only when it causes him to perceive connection between 
cause and effect. . . . It is important also to know that chance plays a great rdéle 
in all military actions, and that chance favors permanently him only who deserves it. It 
is, therefore, wrong to condemn any action because without ‘luck’ success could not have 
been possible. Such an event teaches merely that we must have the mental conception 
that luck easily passes one by, and that we must have manhood enough to grasp it in 
passing.” 

To emphasize the broad scope of this book, the following, bearing upon military 
policy of a country, is quoted: “However, the army has no community life for itself 
alone. Prior to the World War, the army was the school through which a very material 
portion of the people went. Army and people are, and must be, one. Education of the 
entire people for efficiency in war and willingness to sacrifice is a political and national 
necessity, and at the same time the main basis for the successful training of an army 
equal to all conditions.” 

Training and organization are taken up in such a forceful and interesting manner as 
to make well worth while the possession of this book for the purpose of carefully study- 
ing these important elements of military efficiency. 

The proper method of using actual experiences in war and military historical examples 
as a basis for future employment of troops is very convincingly stated, as, for example, 
we read: “Actual experiences in war, which each one can gain only in a limited way, 
are of inestimable value; but they can produce fruitful effect only if they are thoroughly 
proven and utilized by the study of military history.” 

Again, we find that the characteristics of the people of a nation play an important 
part in the study and development of military efficiency; we read: “Knowledge of the 
inherent peculiarities of a people, of their military establishments and tactical views, is 
therefore absolutely required of every leader.” And in another part: “We (Germans) 
must not forget the importance of drill. It may be possible that other peoples do not feel 
its beneficial influence; but we require drill, by all means.” 

The development of every arm of the service during the World War is discussed and 
the resultant changes in the employment of troops stated. The importance of the in- 
fantry-artillery team and the necessity of personal acquaintance of artillery and infantry 
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commanders to perfect this team is forcibly impressed upon the leader. To first utilize 
the machine and then insert men, to advance infantry by the use of irregular lines, by 
squads in single file, are all shown as essential to successful troop employment. 

Cavalry is given its important réle. “Aérial reconnaissance, in as far as it is not 
influenced by weather, supplements the cavalry reconnaissance and indicates the direc- 
tions to the cavalry in which it is to reconnoiter. . . . The cavalry participates with 
all arms in battle and finds special employment in retreat and in pursuit. . . . If the 
cavalry has not sufficiently achieved success in the face of the enemy, there are two good 
reasons: First, a lack of individual commanders capable of requiring the higher efforts 
of cavalry under favorable conditions without regard to possible losses; and, second, the 
supply of horses on the battlefield by no means fulfilled the requirements clearly foreseen 
in time of peace.” 

How the use of accompanying guns and batteries was imposed by the development 
of infantry employment is brought out convincingly. The subject-matter covering the 
co-operation of artillery and air service, artillery organization and principles governing 
artillery employment, is well worth careful study. 

Reverting finally to training, a message of importance—you might say warning— 
is carried to the reader in substance as follows: “Prior to the World War the German 
army worked faithfully, and it was very far from falling into the errors Gneisenau had 
condemned in 1806; but it was not free from a certain formality, which as early as 1892 
Major von Malachowski pointed out in an efficient study as ‘Review’ tactics. By pointing 
out the difference between peace engagements and actual engagements in war, he showed 
the ‘Review’ tactics as fatal for the field training of the troops. In the words of Gneisenau, 
‘The endeavor to lead the troops well on large parade and muster days is very damaging,’ 
and, then continuing, ‘the tactics which expects everything from regulation uniformity, 
artificially produced on the drill ground, or at the green table, that cannot be used in 
war, is ‘Review Tactics.’ In most cases it extends only to play or criticism-proof* battle 
exercise. During longer periods of peace it is the most dangerous enemy to field training, 
by continually attempting to push the field training into the background at all points.’ 
Malachowski then turned against endeavors in the army which had for their object to 
assure a smooth course* of exercises. ‘No normal tactics can replace the military qualities 
and tactical perception of the leader. It is absolutely fatal to field training, by continually 
leading away from the actuality of things. . . . The ‘Review’ tactics are satisfied with 
superficial (exterior) forms, but forgets entirely that war is conducted by men against 
men, and that in war the moral influences are principally of the most decisive importance.” 

The description of the last defensive battle of the Germans is most interesting and 
valuable. For instance, in reference to the 8th of August, 1918, we read: “Favored by a 
heavy fog that had, in addition, been artificially thickened, the artillery fire suddenly 
opened on August 8th; this fire soon changed into a creeping barrage, immediately fol- 
lowed by tanks and infantry. Surprise against the leading division of the Second Army 
had succeeded. The entry nearly reached the objective—that is, between Albert and 
Pierre-pont, on the Avre, a depth of penetration of 14 kilometers had been reached, though, 
with the exception of organizing the position, everything that could be done for defense 
was done, including narrow division sectors with excellent depth formation and plenty 
of ammunition. The hostile tanks annihilated our machine-gun nests, and, followed by 
cavalry, entered deep into our position system, spreading disorder and confusion—even 
headquarters were surprised in their quarters. Valuable documents were lost. Seven 
German divisions, considered absolutely fit for fighting, were annihilated; the enemy had 
but little loss; but the increasing bad morale of our poorly trained recruits became a 
decisive fact. Under such conditions, there could be no longer any mention of tactics. 
‘The 8th of August is the black day of the German Army in the history of this war.’ It 
was very fortunate that the attack of the Allies was not continued on the 9th in the 
same strength.” 


* Editor. 
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Although the broad points of view of tactical and military efficiency are touched in 
this book, one will find that one is unconsciously led from the grand decision down to the 
detailed principles and formations necessary in the small units to carry out the grand 
principles covered. Therefore a careful study would be of value to officers of all grades. 


WakRFARE BY LAND AND SEA. By Eugene S. McCartney, Ph. D. Marshall Jones Co., 1923. 
206 pages. Notes, bibliography, list of authors and titles. (Price, $1.50.) 

Genuinely pleasurable to read, because it is decidedly the labor of a scholar who, 
on this subject, has done much research, collected thereby many related facts, and has been 
most successful in fulfilling the purpose of his book, which is “to note the advances made 
by the Greeks and Romans in the art of war while acquiring world dominion, and to record 
their lasting contributions, especially in tactics and strategy.’”’ In a pleasing introduction, 
Colonel W. K. Naylor says that the author “gives us enough of the history to localize the 
event and show the application of the principle, and then deduces the principle and shows 
its application to a modern battle.” 

The work takes up, among other things, the development of the evolution of general- 
ship, growth of organization, specialization, development of artillery, how shock and fire 
principles were born, Roman and Greek tactics and strategy, and ancient naval engage- 
ments with their modern sequels. The author’s philosophy of the evolution of leadership 
is as original as it is supported by facts and convincing. One cannot read of the legion 
and phalanx, how Philip of Macedon made war a business of specialists; review the 
development of mechanical forms in applying the principles of show and fire; see the 
birth of artillery in sieges, and then its extension to field use; have pictured the first uses 
of reserves; have Xenophon teach one for the first time how to retreat and fight a rear- 
guard action; see the Greek cavalry as the first dragoons; see the first cavalry raids on 
communications; study the genesis of intrenching—all these things, one cannot see with- 
out a sense of how little one can discover and how much one is of the past. 

The discussion of the martial spirit of the Romans, its causes and effects, is very 
fine. The author dwells on their drills and discipline; shows that the basis of their suc- 
cess was first selection of recruits, individual training, and then discipline and organiza- 
tion. The ancients understood sanitation, the value of troops being hardened to march, 
the value of the element of time, careful selection of camp sites, good supply systems, good 
food, and even morale. 

The author maintains that all the basic tactical and strategic principles were dis- 
covered two thousand and odd years ago, and that we are but students, not original in- 
vestigators, along these lines. The factors only in applying the principle change. 

In the use of cavalry the Greeks and Romans realized the value of a prompt return 
from the pursuit, so as to clinch the defeat of the main body of the enemy. Cavalry as 
the striking arm was known to them. They used cavalry in flank attacks, while the 
infantry furnished the pivot of maneuver. 

Smoke screens, tear bombs, weather forecasts, homing pigeons—all were used by 
these, our intellectual parents. 

The contributions of the Greeks and Romans also to the art of naval warfare is 
given a good chapter, and here again we see most of what is now used. 

All the above is substantiated by reference to original source, which permits the 
student to read more at his pleasure. A fine bibliography and list of cognate books and 
authors is given. This book is decidedly valuable. It is also easy reading. 


THE INQUISITION. By Hoffman Nickerson. 258 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. (Price, 
$4.00.) 

This book, evidently by a scholar entitled to consideration, is a rather full presenta- 
tion of a subject hazily misunderstood by most people. The author was inspired to write 
it, he says, in looking for “a historical precedent in the way of religio-political oppression 
on so vast a scale”—directed at prohibition. The philosophy of history contained in the 
preface by Hilaire Belloc is stimulating and in some respects different enough in this age 
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almost to be termed original. The author, in the chapters on the Albigensian Crusade, 
shows a grasp of military affairs worthy of a soldier, and he tells the history in a simple 
and entertaining manner. The story is worth while for the military student because it 
shows that basic military principles are just about immutable throughout the ages. The 
Middle Ages are considered by the author to have been of ever so much relative im- 
portance to the new race and he makes them and their civilization live quite really for his 
reader. On a division of a subject so often as a whole heavily treated it is delightful to 
find a book which is light reading and yet well enough done to give much valuable histori- 
cal information in an unobtrusive and engaging manner. 


MILiTaky History OF THE WoRLD Wark. By Col. C. R. Howland, U. S. A. Vol. I, 408 pages; 
Vol. II, Atlas. General Service Schools, 1923. (Price, $3.00.) 

Colonel Charles Roscoe Howland, U. S. Army, has recently brought out, through the 
General Service Schools Press, a Military History of the World War in two volumes. The 
first volume contains the 408 pages of text; the second volume, in atlas form, contains 
151 diagrammatic maps, as loose leaves, of a uniform size of 8 by 13 inches. 

It is manifestly impossible to cover in one volume the details of operations of all of 
the campaigns and battles of the World War, but this book does give, along broad lines, 
the operations of the campaigns in all of the theaters of operations, as well as an account 
of some of the principal battles in fair detail. 

For the non-military reader it gives an excellent story of the World War in concise 
and readable language. For the military reader it gives a quick orientation for a more 
detailed study. ‘The bibliography in the front of the volume of text is excellent and 
should be of great value to the military reader. 


MYSELF AND A Few Moros. By Lieutenant-Colonel Sydney A. Cloman. 180 pages. Illus- 
trated. Doubleday, Page & Co., 1923. (Price, $3.00.) 

As entertaining a story of life among a strange people is not found every day. The 
author, an officer in the United States Army in 1898, in serving as administrator in the 
land of the Moros, had the opportunity to study this remarkable people at very close 
range, and here relates the results of his observations in a manner so pleasing and 
interesting that the reading of the book at a single sitting requires no self-discipline. 

The incidents in which the writer had the good fortune to take part in many in- 
stances are unique, even for a soldier in wild places and strange settings. More blood- 
thirsty tales cannot be desired by those who are pleasantly thrilled with that sort of 
literature. This personal history of a few years of the author’s life has meat for him 
ethnologically inclined and will invariably hold the attention as well of the young reader. 

Stories of a wonderful tame bear pet, of the monkey which tried to mother this bear, 
of crocodile shooting and of sailing over waters infested with these creatures when the 
boats sometimes upset, with a few sharks, too, thrown in for a little added zest; of 
mosquito-infested swamps, of the marvelous fishing acumen of the natives, of gruesome 
uprisings—all claim the continuing interest of the reader. 

The habits of thought, belief in charms, customs in marriage, manner of gaining a 
livelihood, systems of government, family relations, political organization, quarrels, 
feuds, wars, love of intrigue, and propensity to take life, of the Moros are easily given. 
Even Moros can be romantic, as the author demonstrates in a love story or two. One 
comes to appreciate another race’s qualities and still sees why the Anglo-Saxons have 
taken the leadership of the world and go forth to every nook and corner of the globe to 
rule and give of themselves, even to a few small islands in the out-of-the-way South Seas. 

The book is well illustrated with many photographs and half-tones. The style is 
simple and conducive to urging one to read farther. The writer is somewhat of a humor- 
ist—and naturally, too. For light reading the volume contains much information which 
one can store up for possible analogical use in the future if ever placed in situations 
similar to those enjoyed by the author. 

(New Books Reviewed continued on page 226) 
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Cavalry Journal (British), January, 1924. 

Operations of the Russian cavalry in east Prussia in 1914 are discussed in the lead- 
ing article by Major-General Sir Edmund Ironsides. The Russian cavalry organization, 
state of training, deficiency in non-commissioned officers and replacements for officers, 
and lack of specialists are stated. The author sets forth the position of the troops and 
the theater of war, showing the general character of the country. The orders of the 
various Russian commanders are quoted. An outline of the movements and encounters is 
given, which is easy to follow on the good sketches accompanying the discourse. The 
defeats of the Russian armies in this theater in 1914 are laid by the writer to the poor 
orders issued to the cavalry and the poorer carrying out of these orders. The orders are 
criticized for their vagueness, incomprehensiveness, and general lack of appreciation of 
the value and proper use of the arm. The operations of the cavalry were not carried 
out with speed. Units did not press on until their mission was fulfilled. When an ad- 
vantage was gained it was not pressed. The cavalry failed in its mission, in that it 
allowed its infantry to be surprised. 

One can get a thrill out of reading extracts from the diaries of big-game hunters in 
Africa. In this number one can read of getting seven elephants in ten minutes, of firing 
so fast that the gun blisters the hands, of suddenly being confronted with a wildly rushing 
elephant, at which both barrels are fired point plank, sending one over backward and 
incidentally—and luckily for the hunter—finishing the elephant. 

In further extracts from an old book on cavalry, printed in 1644, those archeologically 
inclined will find much of interest. In this number the tactics of the age are taken up. 
The ceremonies before the battle are especially quaint. 

A very fine tribute to the American Army polo team, which won the international 
match in September last at Meadowbrook, adds yet more proof of the fine feeling en- 
gendered by this meeting. Our late guests were impressed with our efforts to give them 
a good time, and they hope to turn the tables in 1925. They attribute our success to our 
organization for the event. 

The note appears that the net sales of the Journal have again reached 1,000 copies. 

It is pertinent to note that the British army officers participating in the jumping 
events at the 1924 Olympic games will get their financial support much as the Americans 
will, and not from the government, for our late allies have no more government funds 
available for such purposes than we have. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, November, 1923. 
Part II of “A Record of the Battles and Engagements of the British Armies in 
France and Flanders, 1914-1918, appears herein. The character of this compilation is set 





(New Books Reviewed continued) 
NATIONAL DEFENSE. U. S. Infantry Association. 135 pages. (Price, $0.60.) 

This compilation of opinions on the subject of national defense is very valuable for 
any officer to possess. Officers must make talks these days on many kinds of duty, 
and here is material which can always be used in these cases. The statements of 
preachers, editors, politicians, statesmen, soldiers, business men—expressions from all 
ranks of life—stimulate one’s mind and memory and make one believe that others agree 
with him that he is a wonderful professor, this guaranteeing the safety of the present 
status of society, so that it can go ahead working out its problems without outside inter- 
ference. The Infantry Association has done a distinct service in collecting and collating 
this material. 
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forth in our last number. A review of the German Field Service Regulations of 1921 
shows many of the lessons to be learned from the German point of view of the World 
War. Our late opponents still find a large place for cavalry, with which the English 
reviewer is not wholly in sympathy. The automatic weapon is held the backbone of 
defense. There seems to be no mention of desert warfare. The reviewer deems it vital 
that we know what the Germans think of the principles of war now because of the 
great things they did in the World War. In an article on cyclists in modern war the 
suggestion is made that, in a country where roads are good and numerous cyclists are 
especially suited for employment with corps cavalry, a reconnoitering patrol is often 
suitably made up of the two kinds of troops. The author fails to see how tanks can 
ever fully undertake the duties formerly carried out by cavalry and cyclists. Another 
article gives some good means of teaching regimental history under the difficulties of mod- 
ern necessity of frequent transfers of personnel. The Turkish view of Gallipoli is set 
forth in this number, giving a favorable picture of General von Sanders. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, February, 1924. 


The position of the militia as the constitutional force of Great Britain is set forth 
in such a way as to give one a fair comparison with our National Guard and Organized 
Reserves. Many interesting matters greet one in the article “Memories of the Old Pipe- 
Clay Army,” which aid in appreciating how the British Army developed its organization 
and esprit. A discussion of the German air force on the Western front takes up the 
development of the German, English, French, and, to some small extent, of the American 
air efforts, and shows their influence on the course of the World War. An excerpt from 
Liman von Sanders’ “Fiinf Yahre Turkei” reveals the great difference in Allenby’s official 
account of the surprise attack on the former’s headquarters at Nazareth and his own. 


The Royal Engineers Journal (British), December, 1923. 


In addition to other fine material, this issue contains a highly imaginative article on 
the influence of fast-moving tanks on the encounter battle. The writer tries to anticipate 
revision of manuals. He assumes a tank against which the arme blanche, the bullet and 
wire, are useless. This tank also is useless in thick woods, swamps, and on slopes of 
mountains. He then describes a battle. Because the opposing commanders have pre- 
conceived ideas on tactics, they get into a great muddle. They are simply behind their 
time and, the author says, are thinking of infantry, cavalry, and artillery instead of 
close combat, protective and pursuit troops. The use of cavalry in co-operation with 
tanks in this article inspires thought. The author asserts that as long as tanks cannot 
move quieter than horses, cavalry will be valuable. The extreme importance of com- 
munication, the lack of which causes so much confusion in this hypothetical battle, is 
strongly stressed. 


The Royal Engineers’ Journal, March, 1924. 


In this number appears an interesting discussion on anti-tank mines in mobile war- 
fare. Aside from natural obstacles for tanks, the author reviews the artificial measures 
that may be used against these weapons, and concludes that land mines are the ones 
which the engineers will be able to provide in mobile operations. The limited use of land 
mines in the World War is taken up briefly. Means of neutralization of mine fields by the 
enemy, the probable type of mine to be «ised, the practicability of supply of mines in 
mobile warfare, the methods of employing these land mines, are each set forth in a 
concise and clear manner. The matter of selecting mine fields with respect to the 
probable activities of one’s own tanks is much dwelt upon, as well as the great necessity 
of proper staff co-ordination to prevent conflicts between tanks, mine fields, and other arms. 
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Review by Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Davis, Cavalry 


Tue Next Great Wak. By Captain B. H. Liddell-Hart. 

In an analysis of profound tone, covering some seventeen pages, the essayist has at- 
tempted to show that future battlefields will witness the triumph of man’s mechanical 
devices over the Divine creation of individual morale. He predicts the practical disap- 
pearance of infantry, cavalry, and field artillery, as such, and pictures a battle area 
dominated by the airplane and the tank. However, he seems to assume an airplane suprem- 
acy and a tank supremacy for both combatants at one and the same time, with neither 
participant provided with a resource of troops of the line with which to clinch the ulti- 
mate decision. The idea that “a small and light chain-tracked machine could be produced 
even now, which would move over any kind of ground traversable by cavalry except woods 
and hill tracks,” betrays the writer’s lack of information as to what cavalry can do and 
weakens our confidence in his knowledge of other arms. A similar lack of familiarity 
with cavalry accomplishments and employment is indicated by his assertions that “cavalry 
in bulk are so vulnerable a target that they cannot exist on the battlefield,’ and “the 
cavalry charge, therefore, is dead—at least against efficient troops.” Evidently the cap- 
tain sweeps aside, possibly as of unimportant origin, the estimates favorable to cavalry 
recorded by Marshals Foch, Haig, French, Allenby, Hindenburg, and Generals Weygand, 
Pershing, and Ludendorf. His assertions as to the vast possibilities of gas, airplanes, and 
tanks give us food for thought, and it is perhaps only an excessive zeal that blinds him 
to the imperishable utility of infantry, cavalry, and field artillery. 


Journal of the United Service Institution of India, October, 1923. 

The leadnng article of this number is a gold medal prize essay on the genera] subject of 
effect of modern scientific methods of warfare on the tribes in northwest India. The use of 
aircraft, automatic arms, gas, armored cars, tanks, and cavalry are discussed and leave 
the conclusion that still on this frontier of the British Empire infantry, well led and 
supplied, supported by artillery, can go any place and do anything needed. The Battle 
of Hannah is discussed in the next article in detail and the difficulties of communication, 
with the attendant results to the British troops, merit examination, as well as the com- 
parative ease of communication in this day, which often delays execution of orders in try- 
ing to have them changed. Another article sets forth the relations between the British 
and Turks during the World War—a very instructive discourse. The Turk, it seems, in 
this war was a soldier without religious fanaticism, and therefore was not as good a soldier 
as usual. This sort of paper cannot fail to bring home to Americans how little we really 
know about world politics. 


Journal of the United Service Institution of India, January, 1924. 

Captain C. F. Morriott, 20th Lancers, in his conception of the military problem of 
the Rhineland, seems to have grasped the present main European situation well. He 
believes that the average Englishman is looking too much at the economical aspect and 
not enough at the military predicament of France. (The author reminds us that military 
situations do still exist, in spite of treaties, conferences, etc.) Captain Morriott believes 
that the domination by France of the Rhineland is necessary for the peace of Europe, and 
that there is no possibility of France using the Rhineland’s strategic position, industrial 
wealth, and man- power to endanger European peace. The author has little faith in 
The Hague and Geneva to prevent wars. 


Reviews by Captain Royden Williamson, Cavalry 
L’Echo de Paris, December 21, 1923, January 4 and 18, 1924. 
Nothing in the current foreign military press exceeds in interest the discussion aroused 
by the Belcastel report on the organization of the French cavalry. 
M. de Belcastel, in upholding the maintenance of the cavalry divisions, staunchly 
defends the independence of action of this arm, and it is upon this ground that Gaston 
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Desmaretz attacks his report in a series of three articles published in L’Echo de Paris 
of December 21, January 4, and January 18. Cavalrymen everywhere may not always 
agree with M. Desmaretz, but certainly his conclusions will afford food for reflection and 
ground for argument until the next great war proves him right or wrong. 

This critic contends that the cavalry should not be organized with the view to inde- 
pendent action and employment apart from the infantry, except provisionally, doing away 
with independent cavalry as such an organization for such purposes. He holds that the 
cavalry corps of five divisions, as the report he criticizes calls for, with all the means of 
waging self-sustained operations and combat and provided with elaborate and complete 
radio equipment in trucks, is an error which in future wars will lead to heavy, if not 
irreparable, losses. 


“The cavalry in the war of the future [M. Desmaretz contends] will find itself con- 
stantly employed, to the greater advantage of the infantry and their common cause, in 
operating normally in small forces, and it will continue to accomplish nothing if it awaits, 
as it did in the last war, the occasion to be used in large masses.” 


What he advocates is that each army corps be provided with one cavalry regiment as 
corps cavalry, the commander of which shall be by the side of his corps commander, 
familiar at all times with every phase of the situation; the squadrons of his regiment each 
attached to a division of the corps and each squadron commander fulfilling to his division 
commander the same functions as the regiment’s colonel to the corps commander. 


“If, at a given moment, it becomes necessary to direct a strong cavalry force to a 
given point on the front, the army commander can promptly constitute it by uniting under 
one command the elements which he has under his orders, brigade in reserve and regi- 
ments in corps, thus having a cavalry division only when the need for it is felt.” 


This method, he holds, would change the haphazard system employed during the last 
war, by which cavalry in mass was never at the proper place at the proper time, and 
he cites several historical examples from both the eastern and the western fronts to 
sustain his opinion that such was the case. 

No reference is made, at least in the portions of his articles at hand, to the British 
operations in Palestine, predominantly a cavalry campaign. But that he is no foe to the 
cavalry as such is amply demonstrated by his tribute to the achievements of the mounted 
forces in Masedonia, which he cites in particular support of his views: 

“There is the teaching which the employment of the cavalry of Marécha] Franchet 
d’Esperey gives us in the march on Uskub. Whatever may have been the unwarranted 
and inexplicable disdain which is generally professed for the African and Oriental cavalry, 
it seems to me difficult not to admire what it did in the Balkans. Working permanently 
with its infantry, always putting to profit one of its principal qualities, mobility, the 
cavalry of Genera] Jouinot-Gambetta was one of the most brilliant artisans of this phase 
of the war which launched the break-up of the enemy powers. It proved that, in spite 
of all, the cavalry had, and always will have, a great réle to play, provided that it wipes 
the slate clean of its errors of 1914, preserving from that epoch the virtues of its cavalry 
spirit, but abandoning all its ideas of independent action.” 


The compelling conviction with which this critic presents his case gives cause for 
regret that neither his preliminary discussion of the subject nor the report which he 
attacks is available. It is not possible to do full justice to his views without them. But, 
however much one may be disinclined to follow him when he says that the cavalry did 
nothing during the war—at all events, mounted—which he declares was due to faulty 
organization, his arguments are the most enlivening commentations on the mounted arm 
which have appeared in many a day. 


Revue de Cawalerie, November-December, 1923. 


Was the cavalry poorly employed at Waterloo? 
Such is the theme of Captain Baillot’s tactical study in La Revue de Cawalerie for 
November-December, 1923, and he proceeds to demonstrate that it was. He shows first 
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that Grouchy failed in his mission, which was to reconnoiter in the direction of Namur 
and Maestricht and determine whether or not Blucher and Wellington were planning 
to unite their armies to cover Brussels and Liége. The Prussians, instead of retreating 
toward Namur, as Grouch supposed, moved toward Wavre. Rather than to separate 
from Wellington, they chose to abandon their lines of communication. 

Grouchy, who had the cavalry corps of Pajol and Exelmans and the light cavalry 
of the 4th Corps, supported by two corps of infantry and 108 guns, 34,000 men in all, 
learns of this upon reaching Gembloux, at 7 p. m. of June 17. He fails to inform Na- 
poleon of the fact until 2 a. m. of the 18th. At 8 a. m. of the 18th he learns that the mass 
of the Prussians are northeast of Wavre, on the road to Louvain. Fearing to be caught 
between the two hostile armies, he requests of the Emperor instructions for the following 
day, and is at luncheon when the boom of battle is heard in the direction of Mont Saint- 
Jean. 

All his generals urge him to march at once to the sound of the cannon; but Grouchy 
refuses, and not until 4 p. m. does he resume his slow advance against the Prussian rear 
guard, in position near Wavre. Instead of marching by the left bank of the Dyle, which 
would have placed him between the enemy and the road to Brussels, he moves by the 
right. When, at 6 p. m. he receives Napoleon’s pressing appeal for help, it is too late. 
Because he lost contact with Blucher during twenty-four hours, from 4 p. m. of the 17th 
until 4 p. m. of the 18th, Blucher arrives on the field of Waterloo, but Grouchy, with his 
34,000 men, does not. 

“This faltering, for which the command, not the arm, was responsible,” says Captain 
Baillot, “had the gravest consequence. Badly directed by the Emperor, badly employed 
by Grouchy, who did not maintain contact, the cavalry could not fulfill its réle and keep 
the high command informed.” 

Then, as to the employment of the cavalry on the field, the author, without exonerat- 
ing Napoleon himself, lays the blame upon Ney. He cites several authorities to show that 
the Marshal exceeded explicit orders not to go beyond La Haye-Sainte in his first advance 
against the English center, and that he attacked a full hour too soon. Captain Baillot 
thinks that, following the tactical procedure of the epoch, Ney should have: 

1. Ordered his attack against the most important point and at the most decisive 
moment. 

2. Prepared his attack with artillery. 

8. Charged the hostile infantry in column only after it had been sufficiently shaken 
or surprised. 

4, Held out a reserve for maneuver. 

Ney did none of these. He failed to have sufficient artillery preparation; he di- 
rected all of his attacks against the same point, instead of widening the circle of his 
operations as he might, with so important a cavalry mass, have done; and, finally, he 
did not support his charges with the infantry available. 

If the infantry had followed Ney and occupied the crest which formed the objective, 
the English would have been caught under their fire in a vicious formation (hollow 
squares) and compelled to deploy. 

To sum up, the cavalry was poorly employed at Waterloo, in the opinion of this 
author, its check having been due to lack of artillery preparation, absence of maneuver, 
and want of infantry support. 

A better utilization of it, after Ligny and the 18th of June, would without doubt 
have given the Battle of Waterloo a different conclusion and changed the course of history. 


Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires, December, 1923. 


The general principles of evolution for the school of the combat group and the school 
of the platoon, as laid down in the provisional instructions of the French Cavalry, issued 
June 13, 1923, are published in this number. 
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The French high command, in taking count of the teachings of the war, has aimed at 
a great increase of cavalry fire power without impairment to mobility and rapidity of 
maneuver. It has given its cavalry the means within itself to fight as effectively 
dismounted as mounted. 

The platoon, as now organized, consists of two combat groups and one supplementary 
machine rifle squad. Each combat group consists of two squads, one being a machine 
rifle squad, the other made up of scouts. The platoon leader has at his disposal a runner, 
one non-commissioned officer in charge of the led horses, and one ammunition pack-horse. 
Each squad is of five troopers, under the command of a non-commissioned officer. In the 
scout squad one trooper is a grenadier, armed with Vivens-Bessiéres grenades. The 
machine rifle squad is armed with one machine rifle which is served by one gunner, one 
ammunition carrier, and two assistant carriers. Thus, in each platoon there are three 
machine rifles and two grenadiers. The platoon is the smallest cavalry unit susceptible 
of dismounted maneuver. 

The squad forms, marches, and maneuvers by threes. It forms column of route 
by twos. Single column may be formed for maneuver purposes. It forms line and 
“as foragers,” in the usual way. The combat group assembles normally in column of 
threes, the two squads one behind the other, scouts in front. Mounted, it may charge 
in whatever formation it happens to be, in order to take the fullest advantage of surprise, 
but not at a distance greater than 60 meters. 

The platoon dismounted always deploys with its groups in echelon and takes a normal 
frontage of about 150 meters. Initiative is encouraged to the fullest extent. 

These provisional regulations awaken much interest to see what the first part of the 
regulations, which pertain to methods of employment and maneuver, will provide. This 
part is now being revised and when published will determine the formations and mechanism 
appropriate to the new organization of the French mounted service. 

One may gain a more definite impression of this modernization of the cavalry arm 
abroad from the review, in the same periodical, of Colonel Altmayer’s study of the 
proposed reorganization of the cavalry regiment and its employment as corps cavalry in 
a concrete case; for this article goes into the subject in even greater detail. This study 
was given as a lecture in France in November, 1923, for the information of colonels 
and general officers. 

The war having demonstrated that cavalry now fights, above all, by fire, and its 
organization not lending itself perfectly to this new mode of action, the reorganization 
scheme has been based upon the following principles: 

1. Organic autonomy for all echelons, command groups, communications, supply and 
evacuation, and for the handling of led horses in combat, without having to take any 
personnel for the fulfillment of these functions from combat elements. 

2. Effectives and armament for the necessary elements, such that dismounted action 
may be effectively carried out by them as constituted. 

The means to these ends must be adequate, such as not to overburden the units in 
their missions of reconnaissance and security nor to limit their maneuvering power, 
suppleness, and celerity in the approach mounted. They must, on the other hand, be 
appropriate to the possibilities of the command and to co-ordination of effort when the 
squadrons have to make their advance widely dispersed or engage on broad fronts. 

8. Decentralization of ammunition supply by giving each squadron, and even each 
platoon, its own supply organization. 

To meet all of these requirements, the author presents an organization as follows: 


Regiments in Division: 


Headquarters.—One headquarters group, 1 communications group, 1 pioneer group. 
Machine-guns.—One headquarters group, 1 combat train group, 1 regimental train 
group, 4 machine-gun groups. 
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Two Half Regiments.—Two squadrons each and 2 headquarters groups. 

One reserve squadron, to supply the headquarters and machine-guns, and attached 
to it the elements of the combat train (ammunition, tools, bridging equipment, medical 
and veterinary services), the regimental train, and the service of supply. 

The squadron to consist of 1 headquarters group, 1 combat train group, 1 regimental 
train group, 4 platoons of 2 combat groups, and 1 machine rifle squad each. The squadron 
to have, in addition to its 12 automatic arms, 9 V. B. tronblons. 

Effectives for the regiment: 1,000 men, 1,055 horses, 84 wagons, 3 motorcycles, 76 
bicycles. For dismounted action the regiment would put into the line 25 to 30 officers, 480 
to 580 men (according to number of horse-holders), 8 machine-guns (4,000 rounds per gun), 
48 machine rifles (1,650 rounds per M. R.), 36 V. B. grenades, 195 rounds of rifle ammu- 
nition, and 1 entrenching tool per man; the regimental combat train to carry 180,000 
rounds, 400 machine rifle charges, 1,000 V. B. grenades. 


The Cavalry Division: 


Six regiments, 1 cyclist group, 4 squadrons of armored cars. This affords very nearly 
the fire power of the infantry of a division. 

For divisional and corps cavalry the organization differs slightly. For divisional 
cavalry, which consists of one squadron, a platoon of cyclists is added. For the regiment 
forming the cavalry of the army corps, two sections of armored cars. Neither of these 
has the supplementary machine rifle squads per platoon, but each is amply provided with 
machine-guns. 

This organization favors all the requirements of modern cavalry—mobility, fire power, 
and speed. It will be interesting to see whether so elaborate a scheme survives the attacks 
of its opponents; and, if so, how the many highly trained specialists it requires can be 
developed in the short periods of training now allowed in the armies of the continent. 


Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires, January, 1924. 


Radical changes with respect to the division as a unit would seem to be under way 
in Europe. According to this magazine, which publishes a lengthy article on the military 
organization of Italy, that power has not only abolished the cavalry division, but the 
infantry division as well—the former completely and the latter as a tactical unit in 
time of peace. 

The term “division” now indicates in the Italian service simply a territorial command 
bearing the name of the town or place in which is located the headquarters having au- 
thority over all troops stationed in that territory. There are thirty such territorial 
divisions grouped in ten territorial army corps commands. In 1914 the Italian Army 
counted twenty-five infantry divisions of two brigades each, organized in twelve corps. 
There were thirty regiments of cavalry. 

Under this new peace footing the cavalry will consist of three independent brigades 
of four regiments each (instead of four brigades of three regiments) and four squadrons 
of hostlers, presumably remount squadrons. The total number of officers of cavalry 
allotted is 598. 

Rumania, on the other hand, shows no signs of following Italy’s lead in this direction, 
for the same journal reviews an article, published in Romania Militare for July, 1923, on 
divisional cavalry, the organization and employment of which is given in considerable 
detail. After describing cavalry according to the missions confided to it, the author says: 


“The advance or concentration of the army is protected or covered by a cavalry 
division out about two days’ march in front (40-50 kilometers). When the cavalry di- 
vision protects the advance of the army, it executes what is called strategic reconnais- 
sance; when it covers a concentration, the operation is called strategic protection 
(screening). 

“In rear of the cavalry division are the cavalry regiments which belong to the army 
corps and which cover them in front. These regiments may be sent to fill gaps in rear 
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of the cavalry division (army cavalry), to assure the unmolested concentration of their 
respective army corps. These regiments constitute the service of first line security or 
of tactical reconnaissance under the direct orders of the corps commanders. 

“Behind this service of security comes the advance guard of the infantry columns, 
preceded by the divisional cavalry. This operates under the orders of the advance-guard 
commander. The divisional cavalry is organically part of the infantry division and con- 
sists of one group of two squadrons, each of four platoons. The group consists of: 

“Headquarters: 1 commander, 1 second in command, 1 surgeon, 1 veterinarian. 

“Troops : 8-12 officers, 370 enlisted men, 430 horses. 

“Liaison section: telephonists, signalers, cyclists, etc. 

“Pioneer detachment. 

“Combat train: 1 wheeled ambulance, 1 telephone material wagon, 1 grenade wagon. 

“Regimental train: 5 wagons. 

“Armament: 16 machine rifles, 220 rifles, 400 grenades. 

“For certain missions the divisional cavalry is reinforced by one or two machine-gun 
platoons, a section of auto-cannon, a group of armored cars, and a company of infantry. 

“Before the war the divisional cavalry consisted of a single squadron for the sole 
purpose of furnishing messengers, patrols, and the maintenance of liaison. Now it is 
required to afford liberty of action to the command in insuring a zone of protection in 
advance of the columns and the dispatching of officers’ patrols and security patrols. At 
the conclusion of a march the outpost is established under the protection of this cavalry.” 

From the foregoing description of the orthodox employment of cavalry in an advance, 
it would seem that the Rumanian Army intends to adhere to the old doctrines. 

This number of the Bulletin contains the fifth installment of Major Barthelemi’s 
succinct study of the American Civil War and the principles and methods which it presents. 
The battles of Fredericksburg and the Wilderness, the campaign of 1863, and the offensive 
of the Confederate Army, with its culmination in the Battle of Gettysburg, are discussed 
and the strategical and tactical lessons of these operations are laconically but admirably 
deduced, the text being amplified by sketches and maps. This study is commended to 
every American student of the art of war. 


Reviews by Major Harold Thompson, Cavalry 
Memorial de Caballerid (Madrid), September, 1923. 

“Reconnaissance of the 2d Squadron, Regulares of Melilla, May 28, 1923,” by Juan 
Villasan, is interesting, in that it not only presaged the savage “push” by rebel tribesmen 
in the same sector several weeks later to encircle Tissi-Assa, but demonstrates that the 
operation here carried out was overdone. 

Engineers were building a road between Bu Hafora, an entrenched camp, 8 kilometers 
southeast of Tissi-Assa, to connect the two places. The road led over a long saddleback 
flanked on both sides by two parallel shallow ravines. The saddleback was open ground 
except at a point half way from where road commenced. Here were clumps of trees 
stretching across to both ravines, and some three hundred yards north and beyond the 
trees were ruined adobe shacks flanking the trail, which here turned to the right and led 
across the ravine and into the open country. On the date mentioned a native woman 
reported that rebel tribesmen were preparing an ambuscade near the point where the road 
crossed the right or north ravine; so headquarters ordered the squadron (native cavalry, 
with Spanish officers and non-commissioned officers) to leave Bu Hafora and reconnoiter 
the north ends of both ravines. 

(It may be well to add here that the Riff tribesmen are skillful marksmen and versed 
in entrenching.) 

Captain U., commanding the squadron, about sixty sabers, was accompanied by a 
major. He sent patrols up the ravines and, with a small advance guard to his front, 
followed in column up the saddleback. When the point broke clear of the trees, at the 
half-way point, fire was opened to his front. Captain U. dismounted the men and formed 
a skirmish line in rear of the trees, and rode forward for a personal reconnaissance. He 
quickly observed that the shacks were strongly occupied, and that two lines of trenches 
had been thrown up behind these. On galloping back to his skirmish line a messenger 
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from headquarters brought an order to attack both trenches and ruins. Although knowing 
the almost certain result of advancing such a short distance (300 yards), the captain 
ordered to horse, formed in line of columns, and galloped right oblique to gain the ravine 
and advance up this and flank the tribesmen, the left patrol remaining in position. By the 
time the squadron reached the ravine half the unit was down. A squad was detailed to 
bring in dead and wounded to the ravine, while the remainder by their fire kept the Moors 
from advancing. All dead and wounded, 38, were placed on the remaining horses and 
withdrawn, while a squad fighting on foot acted as rear guard, and prevented the tribesmen 
from closing in. Enemy strength, 300. 


Memorial de Caballerié (Madrid), October, 1923. 


The leading article of this number, by “A,” appears under the caption “The Song of 
the Siren.” The author is unsparing of “these tacticians,” as he calls them, who would 
fight the battles of the future with heavy machine-guns, automatic arms, light guns, tanks, 
and trench mortars in the first line, massed artillery in the second, and large infantry 
masses, with automatic arms, in the third. Difficulty of production of such quantities 
of heavy arms, munitions, transportations, with loss of mobility, are pointed out. 

He states that if the new infantry has to be tied to the ground to fight, then he must 
agree there is no other form of warfare except that of continual front. This, he says, is 
caused by an unfortunate idea of three years of the western front. If so, reorganize all 
armies to meet the condition. 

In position warfare, to which the critics seem to cling (the writer is bitter here), 
saps from the front will connect with reserve lines, and these to narrow-gauge railways 
connecting with normal ones. What use to transport a few thousand horsemen to this 
or that threatened point without the many uses of mechanical equipment? ‘“Let’s uncover 
these propagandists,” he says. “When the Germans in March of 1918 broke the British 
front, French cavalry filled the gap, not as a fire reserve, but as cavalry in all its 
characteristics.” 

In the appeal the writer calls on cavalrymen to remember that esprit preponderates, 
that no arm can exploit a success nor maintain a delaying action as can well-handled 
cavalry. Who better than cavalry to protect batteries, guard the flanks, begin an action 
in order to cover vast unguarded spaces, so as to gain time? What cavalry does need, 
however, “A” concludes, is to preserve its mobility, and to maintain its fearlessness, 
audacity, and determination. 


Memorial de Caballerié (Madrid), November, 1923. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Bermtidez de Castro concludes in this article a plea for the creat- 
ing of a truly national type of horse by importing only best English thoroughbred stallions 
and mares, utilizing pure-bred Arabs and Anglo-Arabs, now so much in favor, and crossing 
these with the best types of the native mare. 

To secure the best results, both the State and private breeders must co-operate, such 
as is doue in France. He states that by a careful selection of types, a strict regimen, 
absolutely lived up to, and, further, allowing suckling colts and fillies to wean themselves, 
a truly national type can be created, inasmuch as the thoroughbred easily adapts itself to 
Spanish climatic conditions and retains its temperament and distinction of kind. He 
argues further, that by using the same means of selection, regimen, scientific crossing of 
the thoroughbred with the Arab, Anglo-Arab, and native mares, a fixed type can be 
decided upon. 


Memorial de Caballerié (Madrid), December, 1923. 


An interesting article by Don Juan Villasin appears in the tribute to the splendid 
Alcfintara chasseurs, who in the withdrawal from Annual paid so nobly the supreme 
sacrifice. 
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On the 21st of July the regiment under Lieutenant-Colonel Primo de Rivera, brother 
of the present chief of the Military Directory, received orders to proceed west on the 
Dar-Drius-Annual Road to the position Izummar, 7 kilometers from Annual, to protect a 
company establishing a position. From Ben-Teb, 10 kilometers west of Drius, the military 
road passes through a long and deep ravine, which was to prove a “Via Dolorosa” for the 
retiring forces. That day saw the assault and capture of several advanced posts north 
and south of Annual. On the 22d that place was attacked, its advanced post, Igueriben, 
fell, and in the withdrawal of the forces at Annual General Silvestre and his staff were 
killed. Defection of native forces and loss of the high command led to disorganization, 
further increased by the rapid flying to arms of the tribesmen on all sides. The various 
units, more or less mixed up, fell back on the Drius Road. The Alcfntara regiment’s 
march outposts ran into the advance guard of these and the Lieutenant-Colonel and his 
officers and men partially succeeded in restoring order and even in reforming units, but as 
more and more broken units surged down the road, over the hill crests, and across country, 
and the tribesmen closing in from all sides, this became impossible. Leaving the road, 
the two squadrons and the machine-gun squadron, maneuvered to gain the heights of 
the foothills and drive back the closely pressing Riffs. By successive charges with the 
saber and by fighting on foot, opportunity was given to the broken units on the road to 
continue the withdrawal to Ben-Tieb and Drius. The regiment was highly successful, not 
a man being lost up to Ben-Tieb, such being the skill shown in occupying the high ground 
and flanking the tribesmen out of positions of vantage. With the majority of the men 
six-months recruits, this shows good discipline and leadership. 

On arrival at Drfus a platoon of the poorest and weakest animals was sent forward 
to regain headquarters. Early the morning of the 23d the regiment, after watering and 
feeding, moved out to accomplish the evacuation of two near-by positions, suffering im- 
portant losses in charging the tribesmen. In the afternoon two squadrons and the 
machine-gun squadron went east to cover road beyond the river Kert to prevent tribesmen 
from cutting communication with Batel, the next important post east. The main column 
left Dar-Drius after destroying the supplies there, retiring to Batel. The remaining 
squadrons acted as rear guard and, joined by the machine-gun and outpost squadrons, fell 
back in good order. 

Between Uestia and the dry bed of the river Gan the regiment was vigorously em- 
ployed against the enemy, now greatly outnumbering the small forces of Spaniards. The 
ground, a continuation of the tableland, is cut up by many arroyos, which favored the 
attackers. Successive charges by platoons and squadrons, effectively using the saber, 
permitted the main column to make Batel (distant 19 kilometers), but greatly exhausted 
horses and men. The general order of the retirement: 2d squadron in advance, left of 
road, followed by 1st and 4th, with 3d and 5th and the machine-gun squadron in center 
and rear. The 2d, 3d, and 5th squadrons had only two platoons remaining on reaching 
Batel. 

Not being able to water at Batel, the regiment pushed on to Tistutin, and as only 
enough was found for the troops, half the regiment pushed on to Zeluén, 10 kilometers 
beyond Monte Arruit and the aérodrome, while Colonel Primo de Rivera stayed with the 
remainder and a platoon from the machine-gun squadron. From the 23d to 29th the forces 
remained here under heavy fire, the animals dying of thirst, some 60 only escaping. On 
the 29th the column under General Navarro pushed on to make Monte Arruit, the valiant 
handful of cavalrymen, many dismounted, acting as rear guard. The main column, with 
500 wounded, when 3 kilometers from Monte Arruit, was heavily attacked by the tribes- 
men, who made a supreme effort to close in. Again and again the little group of chasseurs 
charged, cheered on by their Colonel. So exhausted were the horses, that the last charge 
was at the walk, a whole platoon being wiped out. The main column safely entered Monte 
Arruit with the 50 remaining cavalrymen. Here, a few days later, Colonel Fernando 
Primo de Rivera was killed at his post. 
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Among the tragic events of the withdrawal, this unit, a light cavalry regiment, stands 
out prominently. From the beginning of the retreat to the arrival at Monte Arruit, under 
its heroic commander, it remained intact, constantly engaged in hand-fighting, acting 
continuously as the rear guard, outnumbered, lacking water, in the fierce heat of an 
African summer, responding valiantly to all calls made upon it, and losing, in its supreme 
effort to protect the broken retiring column, 75 per cent of its officers and 80 per cent of 
its men. The Alcfntara regiment has written a glorious page in the history of the 
Spanish cavalry. “Let the figures speak!” 





A GREAT NEED 


There are only three books, it seems, on Polo which command 
the attention of those versed in the game. Miller’s Modern Polo 
($10.00), Forbes’ As To Polo ($3. 00), and Drybrough’s Polo ($5.75), 
the last now unhappily out of print. These books might be said 
to be the best respectively in development of ponies, tactics, and 
command of the ball. There is very general and often expressed 
need for a book, therefore, on Polo, which will be analytical, com- 
prehensive of the three points mentioned above in addition to others 
which the author may see fit to dwell upon, detailed, enthusiastic, 
and above all, simple, a book perhaps of not over 500 pages, and 
priced at not over $2.00. 

The man who can fill these specifications can thereby do a real 
service at this time, make a reputation that will not grow any 
dimmer in the next generation, and incidentally make at least 
five thousand dollars. 





























Polo 


FIRST CAVALRY DIVISION SENIOR AND JUNIOR POLO TOURNAMENT 


Annually, in November, at Fort Bliss, two polo tournaments are played—a senior and 
a junior. The Senior Tournament is played to determine the premier polo team of the 
First Cavalry Division and for the possession of the handsome Trophy Cup, the players 
gaining the honor of having their names engraved thereon. This trophy, a large silver 
punch bowl, was presented to Major Adna R. Chaffee, for the division, by three ardent 
followers of the game, who are also greatly interested in the development of fine horse- 
manship and good polo in the army. The trophy bears the following inscriptions: 


First Cavalry DIvIsIoN 
PoLto CHAMPIONSHIP 


ANNUAL CHALLENGE TROPHY 


Presented by 
Three Friends of the Regular Army 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr. 
Horace O. Stebbens 
George Wrenn 


These gentlemen are all of New York City, and upon presenting the bowl to Major 
Chaffee, at the National Horse Show two years ago, they requested that it be played for 
by organizations of the division at an annual polo tournament. The first play for this 
championship was in 1921, when the team from the 7th Cavalry won the right to have 
their names engraved on it and the championship of the division. Last year the 1st Cavalry 
won the championship and carried the trophy from Fort Bliss territory to Camp Marfa; 
but this year the trophy is back at home, the championship having been won by the team 
of the division headquarters. This team consisted of the following officers: 1, Major 
Adna R. Chaffee; 2, Lieutenant-Colonel M. G. Holliday; 3, Lieutenant Jess G. Boykin; 
4, Major W. W. Erwin; substitute, Captain H. E. Featherstone. 

The Junior Tournament is played annually for the possession of a large silver pitcher, 
and only officers are eligible to play that have never played in a First Cavalry Division 
Senior Tournament. This tournament encourages novice players to work throughout the 
year, and the teams often include a backbone of experienced players newly arrived in the 
Division and eligible because they have never played in a senior tournament. These junior 
games were very interesting this year, eight teams battling for the championship, and the 
finals, a close fast game between the 1st Cavalry and the 5th Cavalry, ended in high score 
for the 5th Cavalry. The line of this team consisted of the following officers: 1, Lieutenant 
OC. E. Snyder; 2, Lieutenant A. George; 3, Captain T. W. Ligon; 4, Captain F. M. Barnhardt. 

The 1st Cavalry, from Camp Marfa, and the 5th Cavalry and ist Machine-Gun 
Squadron, from Fort Clark, arrived at Fort Bliss ten days before the tournament opened. 
Five teams entered the Senior Tournament—the ist Cavalry, 5th Cavalry, 8th Cavalry, 
7th Cavalry, and the Division Headquarters. The 1st Cavalry team, the winners of last 
year’s championship, was eliminated the first day of the tournament, in the opening game 
with the 8th Cavalry. The latter regiment has developed a strong and well-balanced team 
during the last year. It is composed of: 1, Lieutenant G. C. Mudgett; 2, Lieutenant R. B. 
Bosserman ; 3, Captain J. T. Cole; 4, Major B. T. Merchant. 

The Division Headquarters also won from the 7th Cavalry the opening day and 
eliminated this team from the tournament. The 8th Cavalry defeated the 5th Cavalry 
team three days later, leaving for the finals the Division Headquarters and the 8th Cavalry, 
which was won by the Division Headquarters with a score of 8 to 3. 
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The polo field at Fort Bliss is a fast-skinned field and this year was in excellent 
shape, as skinned fields go, for these games. Parking spaces were reserved all around 
the field for automobiles and tickets were sold to the citizens of El Paso and officers of 
the post. Two large score-boards were erected, one on either side of the field, high off the 
ground, and large signs displayed showing the teams playing, the score, the period and 
the line up, making the game much more interesting and perfectly plain to spectators. 
The field was decorated by twenty flag poles, with a distinctive flag flying of each organi- 
zation competing in the tourneys. 

On Thursdays and Sundays, after the games, the ladies of the various organizations of 
Fort Bliss served tea at the Officers’ Club. These teas were a great success, every one 
gathering to them after the games for a cup of tea, to dance and talk over the game. 

Polo has always filled part of every day in the life of every officer at Fort Bliss 
and the Cavalry Division. It is given every encouragement by the Commanding General, 
Major General Robert L. Howze, and the result is that as fast and good polo as is played 
in the army can be seen any day at Fort Bliss. Very nearly every officer that goes into 
polo here owns one or two good polo ponies and the government-owned ponies are well 
above the average. 


























THE SAN ANTONIO MIDWINTER POLO TOURNAMENT 
Lieutenant-Colonel D. D. Tompkins, Cavalry, Polo Representative, 8th Corps Area 





Much of the attention of the local sporting world was centered on the polo tournament 
held at Fort San Houston and San Antonio from December 29, 1923, to January 20, 1924, 
which was sponsored by the San Antonio Chamber of Commerce and the Greater Publicity 
Committee and staged under the direction of the Commanding General, 8th Corps Area. 
It proved to be an unqualified success. 

There were four events—Intercollegiate, Open, Low, and High Goal plays. The 
first was for the Intercollegiate championship of the 8th Corps Area, in which the New 
Mexico Military Institute, Colorado Agriculture College, Texas A. & M., and the Univer- 
sities of Arizona and Oklahoma competed. Each team played the other, with the 
University of Arizona winning the championship, without losing a game. With the 
exception of the University of Arizona, which brought their own horses, the college 
players were mounted on the most suitable ponies at Fort Sam Houston. These teams 
made a very creditable showing, putting up a brand of polo that caused much favorable 
comment among the spectators and polo critics. We are proud of their record, and we 
also desire to commend their courtesy and soldierly conduct while here. 

The tournament not only afforded pleasure and entertainment to the thousands of 
people that witnessed the games, but did much to popularize polo by gaining many 
converts to the idea that it is truly the king of all sports. The tournament was also a 
polo education to the participating teams, as they benefited by what they saw and learned. 
We are very much encouraged in our polo activities by the splendid co-operation and 
financial backing of the San Antonio Chamber of Commerce, which made our tourna- 
ment possible. We appreciate the interest and generosity of our friends in San Antonio, 
who contributed so materially to our success in putting over the biggest polo tournament 
the country has ever seen and the first one in which college, civilian, and army teams 
have competed. Twenty-one teams, from six States, participated. 

Following are the results of the tournament play: 
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The Cavalry School 


THE CAVALRY SCHOOL—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Brigadier-General Edward L. King, Commandant 


Major J. K. Brown has succeeded Major John Barry as Director of the Department 
of Horsemanship. The latter has left to captain next year’s Olympic Riding Team, taking 
with him from this post as members of the team Captain Bausket and Lieutenants Carr 
and Robinett. 

The Advanced Class this year includes 1 colonel, 8 lieutenant-colonels, 21 majors and 
2 captains. Colonel George Williams is class president. The course is about a month 
longer than last year and started in the middle of January. The Troop Officers’ Class has 
75 members. Captain Gay is class president. The Special Class in equitation has 8 
members selected from last year’s Troop Officers’ Class. The National Guard and Reserve 
Officers’ Class, which graduated in December, had 33 members. 

The Fort Riley New York Horse Show Team was very successful, considering that the 
competition was more severe than formerly in the military events, due to the presence of 
the Olympic Riding Team at this show. At the Kansas City show the team had practically 
a clean sweep. A team is now in Oklahoma City attending the show there. 

Hunting has been flourishing all winter and the fields are larger than usual. Each 
platoon has already attended several instruction hunts. 

A number of exhibitions have been given during the year in honor of distinguished 
visitors, including the Assistant Secretary of War, Colonel Dwight F. Davis. The exhibi- 
tion for him was especially well carried out, and included a jumping contest over ten 
difficult jumps by the members of the Special Class in Equitation, a school ride by the 
instructors of the Department of Horsemanship, a drill by Machine-Gun Troop No. 1, 
demonstrating its mobility, and an exhibition in mounted work by Troop EH, 2d Cavalry. 

The Cavalry Board has recommended the adoption of a set of machine-gun tripod 
plates, developed by Lieutenant-Colonel Aubrey Lippincott, Director of the Department 
of Cavalry Weapons, to replace the wooden T-base formerly used in indirect and overhead 
fire. One plate fits on each leg of the tripod and holds it firmly in place on the ground. 
The plates can be nested, packed in a leather pouch, and conveniently carried by one of 
the pack animals of the machine-gun squad. They are a great advantage over the old 
wooden T-base, and the Infantry Board is now testing them out. 

A polo ball was given in October to augment the polo fund. Over $2,500 has just been 
cleared by the Army Relief through a two-day program which included a circus in the 
riding hall, a cabaret, and an air circus. A ladies’ riding class has been started this year 
with membership ranging between 20 and 40. Captain H. R. Kilbourne, of the Depart- 
ment of Horsemanship, is the instructor for the fair equestriennes, 
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Regimental Notes 


SECOND CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Colonel Charles A. Romeyn, Commanding 


All troops of the regiment remained at Fort Riley during December, 1923, and January 
and February, 1924, performing usual garrison and school duties, demonstrations, and 
exhibitions. 

On December 1 Troop A gave an exhibition bare-back drill, and on December 8 
Troop B gave a jumping exhibition, using a course of three-foot-eight and four-foot jumps 
and ending with troop in column of twos over a fire jump. On December 22 Troop E 
gave an exhibition saddle drill, ending with a fire jump. 

On December 8 the Second Squadron formed a war strength troop under Captain 
McDonald and demonstrated a formal troop inspection, mounted and dismounted, for the 
outgoing National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Class. 

The regiment was reviewed on December 21 by the regimental commander, preceded 
by an escort to the standard, Troop C forming the escort. After the review the Reach 
Baseball Cup was presented to the Service Troop and the Regimental Cup was presented 
to Troop B, the field day winner for 1923. 

The Christmas holidays marked a cessation of all demonstrations and exhibitions. 
On Christmas Day the Commandant, accompanied by the executive officer, the regimental 
commander, and many other guests, inspected all troop kitchens and messes. All were 
very complimentary in their opinions of the various dinners served. 

Beginning in January with the reopening of school, demonstrations and exhibitions 
were resumed. The Pioneer Section of the Headquarters Troop gave a demonstration on 
January 3, erecting a double lock-bridge across One Mile Creek. After the bridge had 
been erected and the regimental trains had crossed, the Demolition Section destroyed the 
bridge with a well-placed charge of TNT. The time required for erection, crossing of 
train, and destruction was one hour. 

Troop E was called on for exhibition drills on January 15 and 23, the former for 
the garrison and the latter for the Assistant Secretary of War. On the latter date Troop 
A acted as escort for Mr. Davis. 

On February 2 the Communications Platoon of the Headquarters Troop gave a 
demonstration in the West Hall, consisting of establishing communications on the march. 
The platoon entered the hall at the gallop, halted in the line in front of the reviewing 
stand, again took up the gallop, halted, set up both S. C. R. 127 sets and the 54 A set, 
put out panels, sent two messages complete, with loud speaker attachments for proof 
of sending, packed sets, and were out of the hall in 8 minutes 40 seconds. 

Exhibitions for the month wound up with a saddle drill by A Troop on the 16th and 
a jumping exhibition by Troop B on the 234d. 

The strength of the regiment has increased during the past three months from 615 
to 740. It is expected that the regiment will be up to strength in less than two months. 


THIRD CAVALRY (Less First Squadron), Fort Myer, Virginia 
Colonel Hamilton S. Hawkins, Commanding 


The first important event of the winter season was a pay ride held on December 7 
for the benefit of the Army Relief Society, the proceeds of which amounted to $1,642.03 
over $500 more than last year. During the course of the exhibition the American Horse 
Association medal for finishing third in the 1923 Endurance Ride was presented to Cor- 
poral Major, of Troop E. 
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A very novel and excellent exhibition ride was put on by Troop F December 15. The 
events consisted of rough riding, trick shooting, fencing on horseback, mounted wrestling, 
platoon drill, and stunt jumping by Sergeant F. W. Smith, who jumped his horse, Sam, 
over another horse and over a Ford. After the show the troop entertained at a dance 
and supper. 

An informal horse show was held December 28 and the Friday afternoon exhibition 
rides began January 4. The program at these rides has consisted at various times of a 
drill by the entire squadron, a saddle drill by Troop E, a schooled ride by Troop G, rough 
riding by Troop F, an officers’ or non-commissioned officers’ jumping squad, etc. 

Battery C won the basket-ball championship of the Field Artillery; Troop G, that of 
the Cavalry. These two teams met for the post championship, which was won by the 
former, two games to one. 

At the horse show on March 8, a pay affair for the benefit of the Olympic team, the 
public was given an opportunity to view the Army Olympic horse prospects. These horses 
have been in training here, under the direction of Major Barry, for a period of about four 
month. 


THIRD CAVALRY—First Squadron, Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 
Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert S. Mann, Commanding 


The winter season at Fort Ethan Allen has been unusually mild this year, thus allow- 
ing outdoor drills and sports to a greater extent than has been possible for several years. 
Every other day the troops are out on drill and tactical problems. On alternate days the 
riding hall is used. The squadron is full strength now and is rounding out in good shape 
for the coming target season and summer’s training work. 

Ladies’ equitation has been popular this season. From twelve to fifteen ladies are 
constant attendants. Basket-ball has been interesting as usual this winter. Troop A won 
the first series, from nine teams of cavalry and artillery. The second series is not over 
yet, but the prospects look encouraging for the cavalry. Bowling has also been a popular 
amusement this winter. Among the officers, the staff team won, and the cavalry is now 
leading in the enlisted men’s tournament. 

The organizations have bought skis and skates from their funds and the men have 
enjoyed the winter sports greatly. An excellent rink was built near the post exchange, 
and a large arc light hangs above the center. Each evening finds it in use by the enlisted 
men, officers and families. 

Perhaps the most popular sport of all is ski-joring. Each organization has im- 
provised the necessary horse equipment, and Wednesday and Saturday afternoons the 
post is alive with horses, skis, and ski-jorers. Some exciting races are promised for 
carnival day, which will come some time this month. 


FOURTH CAVALRY (Less First Squadron), Fort McIntosh, Texas 
Major Harry L. King, Commanding 


On December 26 the polo team, composed of Captain C. L. Stafford, Lieutenants E. A. 
Gilbert and John T. Ward, left for San Antonio, for the Annual Mid-winter Tournament. 
Upon arrival the team was joined by Lieutenant Howard Bratton, of the 1st Squadron. 
Due to a month of very bad weather preceding the tournament, the team was unable to 
get much practice, but in spite of this handicap was able to defeat the 12th Cavalry and 
Oklahoma City, thereby getting in the finals for the low-goal cup. The final game was 
played against the 5th Cavalry, who won the event. 

On January 10 Colonel and Mrs. Hickok left for their new station at Chicago. A 
farewell party was given them by the officers and ladies of Fort McIntosh, at Nuevo 
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Laredo, Mexico, on the evening of the 9th. No commanding officer has ever taken a 
greater interest in or accomplished more for his regiment than did Colonel Hickok, and 
it was with sincere regret that the garrison bade the Colonel and Mrs. Hickok good-bye. 


FIRST SQUADRON—Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. A. Keyes, Commanding 


On February 17 a detachment of this squadron, consisting of two officers and 28 
enlisted men, proceeded by marching from this station to Fort McIntosh, Texas, a distance 
of 169 miles, to participate in the regimental horse show to be staged on Organization 
Day, March 3. The distance was covered in four days. Horses and men completed the 
march in excellent condition. 

On February 18-19 the squadron was inspected by the Chief of Cavalry, Major-General 
Holbrook. 

At the regimental horse show held at Fort McIntosh, Texas, on March 3, “Organiza- 
tion Day,’ the detachment from this squadron tied the Second Squadron in points— 
13 each. 

Troops B and C each tied Troop F, at Fort McIntosh, for organization, winning the 
second highest number of points. Corporal Robert F. Gebs, Troop B, won a cup. Our 
detachment won all places in the non-commissioned officers’ jumping contest. 


FIFTH CAVALRY—Fort Clark, Texas 
Colonel W. B. Scales, Commanding 


Colonel W. B. Scales arrived on February 17 and assumed command of the regiment, 
having previously served in the regiment for thirteen years. 

On March 3 the regiment celebrated its sixty-ninth birthday. Exercises appropriate 
to the occasion were held, commencing with a ceremony at 9.00 a. m., which was followed 
by a dismounted field and track event. In the afternoon a polo game was played between 
two picked teams of officers. In the evening the officers held the annual dinner and dance 
at the club. The remaining officers and ladies on the post came in for dancing at 9:00 
p.m. The enlisted men had a dance at the pavilion. A letter of congratulation was re- 
ceived from Major-General W. A. Holbrook, Chief of Cavalry, and was read during the 
morning ceremony. 

Polo is flourishing in the regiment, twenty-five officers playing. We have four teams 
at present and we are preparing for the coming senior and junior tournaments, to be held 
by the First Cavalry Division some time this spring. 

A team from the regiment carried off first honors in the low-goal handicap tourna- 
ment held under the auspices of Headquarters, Eighth Corps Area, at San Antonio. The 
team had a battle to win, in that they had to play six games before being declared winners 
of the tournament. 


SIXTH CAVALRY—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
Colonel Robert J. Fleming, Commanding 


The annual horse show on December 19 was the crowning event of the year 1923. 
Many entries were received for the twenty-two classes from Regulars, Reserves, and 
National Guards. The trophies were donated by the business firms and sportsmen of 
Chattanooga. 

On the evening of November 28 the officers and ladies were entertained by the 
dramatic club in a one-act play, “The Silly Ass.” In the latter part of December the 
line troops were tested by the training board, with the following percentage results: 
Troop G, 83.41; C, 81.68; F, 80.51; B, 78.24; E, 77.44; A, 76.38. 
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On New Year's Eve the officers and ladies entertained about a hundred guests, many 
from Chattanooga, at a miasquerade ball. The dramatic club offered “The Maker of 
Dreams” and “Dregs,” on January 5, to an enthusiastic audience. On February 1 a 
joint smoker was given by the officers of the post and Reserve Officers Association of 
Chattanooga and vicinity. 

Bowling has become popular here with both men and women. Basket-ball also started 
in December, when the fast post team defeated Chickamauga High School 17-10. Febru- 
ary 4, the final game of the season, with the Cleveland Ramblers, resulted in a win for 
the latter, the score being 29 to 28. 

A regimental polo team is tentatively organized, to be entered in any tournament or 
matches with outside teams. As only six or seven officers are considered as material for 
this team, it does not participate in play as a team at present, the teams playing being 
constantly changed, so as to offer opportunity for the development of all those desiring 
to play. 

Every officer on the post is a member of the 6th Cavalry Polo Association. Sixteen 
of the twenty-four officers present for duty are active players. Two retired officers, one 
active officer, and two civilians from Chattanooga are also regular players. 

Relations with neighboring towns are excellent, the best support being secured from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Anniston, Ala. The Sandhills Club, Pinehurst, N. C., and the 
Nashville Polo Association have both extended invitations to participate in tournaments, 
as have the Aiken and Camden clubs. For various reasons, these invitations were either 
recalled, due to loca] difficulties in staging the proposed tournaments, or could not be 
accepted by us. 

The regiment is taking a prominent place in the social and military life of this 
section, which is displaying the closest kind of co-operation with the military in every 
sort of activity. Colonel Fleming on several occasions has made addresses to civilian 
organizations representative of the best thought of the community. The regiment is very 
busy with its varied and numerous duties and pleasures and feels that it is filling a 
definite place in this community’s life. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, Commanding 


The regiment was paraded dismounted January 26 in honor of First Sergeant Edward 
Brown, Service Troop, who retired on that date. All of Sergeant Brown’s thirty years of 
service except three years had been spent in this regiment. Colonel Lee, on behalf of the 
officers and enlisted men of the 7th Cavalry presented Sergeant Brown with a wardrobe 
trunk, a sole-leather suitcase, an overcoat, and a handsome smoking set, given in recogni- 
tion and appreciation of his faithful and efficient service. Major-General] Robert L. Howze 
and Brigadier-General Joseph N. Castner congratulated Sergeant Brown on his splendid 
record and wished him much happiness in his well-earned retirement. The Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers’ Club gave a banquet and smoker complimenting Sergeant Edward Brown 
on January 26. 

During this quarter the regiment has received 102 recruits. Many of these have 
finished recruit drill satisfactorily and been turned to duty. Not a few old 7th cavalry- 
men have returned. 

On February 18 the 7th Cavalry Band, conducted by Warrant Officer Clark B. Price, 
broadcasted an excellent concert from radio station WDAH, El Paso, Texas. Introduc- 
tory to the concert, Colonel Fitzhugh Lee gave a brief résumé of the history of the 7th 
Cavalry. The program was given under the auspices of the El Paso Chamber of Com- 
merce. Cards of acknowledgment were received from points in Texas, California, Minne- 
sota, Kansas, and Connecticut. 

Basket-ball season has just closed with the Service Troop as the proud possessor of 
the pennant for the intertroop tournament. A team was selected from the various troops 
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to play the 8th Cavalry team, who were trounced—28 to 19. The William Beaumont Hos- 
pital team invaded our camp and went home defeated—18 to 15. 

Baseball is now to the fore. Troop teams are shaping up fast and promise to stage 
an enthusiastic whirlwind tournament. There is already evidence of material for a 
championship regimental team. The regimental athletic officer and Sergeant Bill Morri- 
son have prepared an excellent diamond for the players this season. It has been properly 
surfaced with clay, dugouts made for the players, and a grandstand built for the spec- 
tators. On this crack diamond the “Garry Owens” hope to annex many wins. The 
inter-troop tournament will begin this month (March). The troop star players will 
constitute the material for the regimental team. 

The polo team captained by Major S. W. Winfree is keeping up a consistent schedule 
of practice. New ponies added to the team give much promise in the work-outs. A 
member of the team was lost in Captain John A. Hettinger, who was assigned recently 
to the 8th Corps Area General Depot, San Antonio. The team will be materially strength- 
ened upon the arrival of Captain Delmore Wood, who has been assigned to the regiment. 

The Non-Commissioned Officers’ Club now has a committee to visit the regimental 
sick in William Beaumont Hospital. The committee makes a weekly visit and takes 
magazines, stationery, stamps, smokes, etc., to the sick. This has proven a very com- 
mendable and satisfactory bit of work. 


EIGHTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel A. G. Lott, Commanding 


This regiment, together with the Second Machine Gun Squadron, had a most success- 
ful Christmas celebration on Christmas Eve. There was a tree, decorated by the ladies 
of the regiment and squadron; there were Christmas carols, and presents for every one. 

On New Year’s Day the officers of the regiment went in a body to call on the Com- 
manding General and on the Commanding Officer, 7th Cavalry. The latter call was re- 
turned by the officers of the Seventh. The enlsited men of the regiment had the New 
Year’s Day parade, traditional in this regiment. It is a burlesque affair in which the 
officers and many other things are mimicked. 

During the visit of the Chief of Cavalry, February 11 to 13, the regiment participated 
in a division review, with field equipment. The squadrons were later inspected, the 
inspection consisting principally of field exercises, demonstrations of attack and defense. 
General Holbrook and his staff expressed themselves as well pleased with the state of 
training of the regiment. 

Polo is being seriously handicapped by lack of good mounts, and also by the fact that 
three of our best players—Major Merchant, Captain Cole, and Lieutenant Mudgett—have 
been detached recently. However, more officers are playing, and an effort is being made 
to train a number of remounts which look like polo prospects. 

Work is being pushed on the new service club for this area. It is expected that it 
will be completed soon after April 1. Two benefit fight programs were staged at the Fort 
Bliss Stadium, the proceeds from which went toward the building of the club. 

At present the troops are having saber qualification, an average of about forty men 
per troop taking the course. 

Recruits came in large numbers during December and January, and most of the troops 
now have nearly their full authorized peace strength. 

The training of the regiment continues to improve, but is always seriously handicapped 
by the large number of men on special duty and by the fact that the more or less tempo- 
rary nature of our stables and barracks make constant effort necessary to keep them in 
good condition. 
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NINTH CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Major Joseph F. Richmond, Commanding 


The 9th Cavalry garden has risen to the dignity of a farm, consisting of about fifteen 
acres of garden and thirty-five acres of pasture. The additional fifteen or twenty acres 
in Camp Funston will be planted in corn again this year. Live stock has increased to four 
calves, six milch cows, forty-five suckling pigs, and one hundred six hogs. 

The consolidated mess is equipped with a bread slicer, an electric potato-peeler, and 
four electric coffee urns, all of which have proven to be time and labor savers, sources of 
economy, and have added to the prior smooth, efficient, and pleasant operation of our mess. 

A commercial shooting gallery has been set up as an indoor rifle range in the basement 
under the mess hall. This gallery has stationary iron targets with bell bull’s-eyes, revolv- 
ing squirrels, swimming ducks, and mounted men. The rifles to be used will be .22 caliber, 
one of which will be the subject of a report to the Cavalry Board. This rifle is the 
approved 1922 model of the gallery practice rifle. An indoor pisto] range has been con- 
structed alongside the rifle range. The arms for the pistol range are .22 caliber Smith 
and Wesson target pistol and the Smith and Wesson .22-caliber revolver, both pistol and 
revolver being equipped with the new type of wide front and rear sights. 

The 9th Cavalry Club is proving a splendid place of recreation and amusement for 
the members of the regiment. The well-equipped gymnasium is responsible for the indoor 
training of our prize fighters, who are defeating all comers. “Kid Davis” (Clarence ~ 
Davis, Troop G) defeated “Frisco Kid,” of Kansas City, Mo., in a six-round bout on 
February 27. Weekly dances, whist tournaments, and moving pictures are largely 
attended. A new and modern lunch counter and ice-cream parlor is being installed. Two 
radio concerts per day are given by the club steward, Corporal P. J. Daniel, Headquarters 
and Service Troop. The retirement of First Sergeant William Smith, Troop E, 9th 
Cavalry, will be honored by a celebration in the auditorium of the club Wednesday, 
March 12, with an appropriate program, followed by refreshments and dancing. 

The preparation of the 9th Cavalry Regulations is still in progress. It is intended 
that these regulations include in booklet form all post and regimental orders pertinent to 


the individual soldier. 


TENTH CAVALRY—Fort Huachuca, Arizona 
Colonel James C. Rhea, Commanding 


Colonel James C. Rhea assumed command of the regiment at the beginning of this 
quarter. During January the regiment trained in drill, close and extended order, equita- 
tion, and small problems. Since the 1st of February the regiment has been having known- 
distance rifle practice. 

Major General Holbrook, Chief of Cavalry, made a visit of inspection from February 
6 to February 9 and signified his approval of the state of preparedness and training of the 
regiment. 

During the quarter the following named enlisted men have been retired after the com- 
pletion of the equivalent of 30 years’ service: 


Sergeant Burrell Morris, Troop C. 

Sergeant Monroe Head, Troop B. 

First Sergeant Samuel H. Alexander, Troop B. 
Private First Class Clarence I. Gardner, Troop A. 
Sergeant Luchious Smith, Service Troop. 

Corporal John P. Kellis, Troop C. 

First Sergeant James T. Penney, Headquarters Troop. 
Sergeant Thomas Brown, Service Troop. 
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Sergeant Littleton Chapmon, Troop E. 
Considerable attention has been given polo, particularly toward the development of 
new players. 


ELEVENTH CAVALRY—Presidio of Monterey, California 
Colonel H. J. Brees, Commanding 


During the past three months the regiment has been filled to its authorized strength. 
A rigorous and intensive course of training has been pursued to whip the regiment into 
shape, so that it will be able to perform its prescribed duties during the summer training 
camp period at Del Monte. Practice marches have been made by troops and squadrons and 
will be made this month by the regiment. 

A formal squadron parade each week has been held on the post parade at retreat, and 
it has created considerable interest among our civilian friends on the Peninsula, a large 
number attending each time. The monthly field meets have been reinstated and have 
developed a keen sense of competition between enlisted men and organizations and have 
been well attended by the civilians. 

The regimental birthday, February 2, was celebrated at Moss Beach with a ceremony, 
sports, and picnic. All our friends on the Peninsula were invited to attend, and between 
700 and 1,000 of them came out and spent the day with us. The program started with a 
regimental parade, then a presentation of the recruits to the colors, after which the horses 
were tied to picket lines and the men assembled to listen to talks by the regimental com- 
mander and by Master Sergeant Benjamin F. Quigley, who has been in the regiment 
since its organization. A real army dinner was then served to all, after which a sport 
program was held and all went home. Every one had a good time, and it is believed 
that our civilian friends got a real insight into the history and spirit of the regiment. 

The regimental polo team has been playing in the Pacific Coast Circuit games prior 
to the opening of the Pacific Coast Tournament at Coronado. Two games have been played 
with the Cardinals, Midwick Club, and Riverside Club and one game with the Hawaiian 
Division team. The game with the Hawaiian Division team and one game with the 
Cardinals was won handily, but in the other games the team lost by a one- or two-point 
margin. 

An inter-troop baseball league has been started and much interest is being evidenced 
among the officers and men. It is hoped that sufficient talent will be developed to organize 
a regimental team equal to the ones we have had in the past. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY—Fort Brown, Fort Ringgold and Sam Fordyce, Texas 
Colonel John M. Morgan, Commanding 


Saber practice was completed in February, with the exception of some recruits who 
arrived in December and January. The record practice shows an improvement over the 
results obtained last year, with a large increase in the number of qualifications as expert 
and excellent swordsman. 

The regiment has nearly completed dismounted and mounted pistol practice. Rifle 
practice was commenced March 1. 

The Fort Brown command conducted a most successful] field meet on February 22, 
the day’s program including dismounted events, mounted events, and six boxing numbers. 
The meet was won by Troop C, with Troop A second and Headquarters Troop third. 

The regiment is manifesting more interest in athletics now than formerly. Wednesday 
afternoon has been set aside for athletics. Six baseball teams have been organized at Fort 
Brown, one by each troop, and one team comprised of the various detachments at the post. 
A schedule of twenty-six games has been arranged, with a game each Wednesday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday. The second squadron at Fort Ringgold is taking an equal interest in 
athletics, having organized troop teams and a post team and arranged a schedule of games. 
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Major General Willard A. Holbrook, the Chief of Cavalry, visited Fort Brown Febru- 
ary 21 to 24 and Fort Ringgold February 25 and 26, inspecting the units of the 12th Cav- 
alry at these stations. Colonel Morgan, the regimental commander, accompanied General 
Holbrook on his visit to Fort Ringgold. 


THIRTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 
Colonel J. J. Boniface, Commanding 


March, 1924, finds the regiment recruited to full peace strength. It will now be 
possible to carry out troop, squadron or regimental drills and maneuvers scheduled for 
the current year. 

Monthly athletic contests between the organizations of this regiment are being held. 
These tests are based on Cavalry Memorandum No. 3, together with some of the athletic 
tests included in the regimental athletic program. A silver cup is being competed for 
and will become the property of the troop winning it the greatest number of times during 
the year. The cup was presented to Troop F at the regular Wednesday parade on February 
20, after this troop had won the monthly contest. 

An impressive and inspiring lecture on morale was given by the post commander, 
General Jenkins, to the officers and men of the 13th Cavalry at the Service Club on 
February 11. 

Forty-three reserve officers from the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at the Colorado 
Agricultural College were guests of the regiment on February 16. A full day’s program 
of entertainment, including inspections and exhibitions, was arranged for them by the 
regimental commander. The last event of the day was a cross-country ride over the 13th 
Cavalry four-mile obstacle course, led by Colonel Boniface. The ride terminated at the 
Officers’ Club, where a short get-together meeting was held. 

The regiment took a prominent part in the National Western Horse Show in Denver 
between January 21 and January 26. The 13th Cavalry Musical Drill Platoon, in charge 
of Lieutenant Hoffman, was a decided hit throughout the show. It exhibited at every 
performance and was always received with an enthusiastic and flattering applause. The 
horse-show team accredited themselves with twenty ribbons and won the indoor polo 
championship. Among the ribbons won were first places for officers’ charger, light-weight 
hunter, heavy-weight hunter, and triple-bar jumping class. The team was composed of 
Captain Shafer (team captain), and Captain Selby, Lieutenant Hoffman, and Lieutenant 
Hoge. 

The 13th Cavalry should have a very successful year in polo this year. Horses have 
been assigned and are being conditioned for this summer’s polo. Keen interest in polo is 
exhibited by all officers of the regiment. In addition to the tournament planned for this 
station the latter part of June, a team is to be sent to the 9th Corps Area Tournament at 
Boise, Idaho, the first of June. There will be three teams in the regiment, but, due to the 
shortage of ponies, there will probably be only two teams to take part in our tournament. 

A recent addition to the regiment is Mrs. K. G. Hoge, wife of Lieutenant Hoge. A 
tea in honor of Mrs. Hoge was given at the Officers’ Club on January 16. Captain and 
Mrs. G. M. Peabody have joined the regiment recently. 

First Sergeant Joseph C. Gresham, Troop F, was retired from the service on February 
21, upon the completion of thirty years’ service. A regimental parade was tendered him 
upon this date. Both Troop F and the Non-Commissioned Officers’ Club honored Sergeant 
Gresham with banquets. 








Enter the 1924 Eastern Endurance Ride! 
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REGIMENTAL NOTES 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
Colonel H. La T. Cavenaugh, Commanding 


On December 4 a field inspection of the regiment with equipment “A” was made by 
Brigadier-General Halstead Dorey, U. S. A., who made the annual tactical inspection of 
the post during the week of December 3-8. The various schools of the post were inspected 
by General Dorey and two tactical problems were given by the regiment. One of these 
was a dismounted attack with enemy outlined, in which the entire regiment (less 1st 
Squadron) took part. The other problem was a mounted attack, supported by fire, that 
was put on by the 2d Squadron. 

During December the Band Section of the Service Troop made a very successful re- 
cruiting trip, visiting Fort Dodge, Webster, and Ames, Iowa. The trip occupied eleven 
days and was productive to the extent of 20 recruits for the post and much good feeling 
among the civilian population for the army. Band concerts were given at Fort Dodge 
for Rotary and Lions Clubs, the American Legion Post, and the Methodist Church, beside 
street concerts. A band concert was given to the High School at Ames, besides street 
concerts. 

The weather during the remainder of December and nearly all of January was very 
severe and prevented any outdoor activities. A basket ball league was organized, with 
every troop in the regiment furnishing a team and two of the artillery organizations at 
Fort Des Moines furnishing additional competition. Troop G won the first series, ending 
January 30, with a total of 6 games won and none lost, and on February 29 won the second 
series without losing a game. 

On December 26 an organization pistol shoot was held. Five-men teams from each 
organization in the regiment, a Post Headquarters team, and an artillery team were 
entered. Slow and timed fire at twenty-five yards and slow fire at fifty yards comprised 
the shoot. Headquarters Troop won the shoot. 

On January 28 a vaudeville show was given by officers of the 14th Cavalry and the 
9th Field Artillery Battalion. Lieutenant Koch starred in a monologue and Lieutenant 
Willis entertained by revealing the minds of the officers and their friends. Lieutenant 
Judge made up an extraordinary band, with the assistance of Lieutenants White, Thorpe, 
Kinnison, and Ready. Captain Mullenix sang a doleful undertaker’s song that brought 
down the house. Other numbers were given by the artillery officers. 

Despite the severe weather, the regiment was able to take a short hike, about twelve 
miles, on January 29, winding up with an attack on a bridgehead, which was entirely suc- 
cessful for the 14th. 

On February 1 the officers of the 14th Cavalry and the artillery officers of the post 
gave a bean supper for all mounted Reserve and National Guard officers of Des Moines, 
prior to the showing of a group of War Department training films furnished by the 
office of the Chief of Cavalry. 

On February 2 First Sergeant Patrick G. Carroll, Troop G, 14th Cavalry, was re- 
tired after more than 30 years’ service, most of which was served in the 14th Cavalry. 
The regiment was reviewed by Sergeant Carroll in the morning, and that evening a 
smoker was tendered Sergeant Carroll by the officers and men of the regiment. Speeches 
were made by Colonel Cavenaugh, Captain Peabody, and Sergeant Carroll. 

A very successful pistol shoot was held on February 4, in which both officers and men 
competed. Lieutenant Rehm won, with a score of 150 out of 200, shooting two scores of 
five shots each at timed and slow fire at 25 yards and two scores of slow fire at 50 yards. 
Colonel Cavenaugh was a close second. 

On February 23 Headquarters Troop staged a very interesting demonstration in the 
riding hall covering all phases of the activities of a headquarters troop. Camp was 
pitched, radio station set up, telephone switchboard put into operation, and officers’ mess 
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equipment displayed. The demonstration was staged for the benefit of Reserve and 
National Guarda officers who live in the vicinity, and despite a severe snowstorm about 
fifteen officers turned out to hear the excellent explanations of the various officrs and 
non-commissioned officers, which formed part of the demonstration. 








TWENTY-SIXTH CAVALRY—Camp Stotsenburg, P. I. 







Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. Gillem, Commanding 





During the month of January this regiment and Machine-Gun Troop No. 2 (P. S.) 
have been recruited to authorized strength. Cavalry service seems to have an especial 
appeal to the Filipino, and this has resulted in a high class of recruits and in a waiting 
list of applicants for enlistment in the regiment. 

The Division Commander, Major-General Bundy, inspected all organizations January 
17 to 19, inclusive. On the 19th he reviewed all troops of the post. The following letter 
was received by Lieutenant-Colonel Gillem after the showing made by the regiment at 
this review: 










HEADQUARTERS, CAMP STOTSENBURG, OFFICE OF THE Post COMMANDER 






Camp STOTSENBURG, PAMPANGA, P. I., January 19, 1924. 





Subject : Commendation. 
To Commanding Officer, 26th Cavalry (P. S.), Post: 


1. I wish to commend you and the 26th Cavalry upon its superb appearance at the 
review today. 

2. The Division Commander was highly pleased and stated to me that the regiment 
presented the finest appearance he had yet seen. He was particularly pleased with the 
transportation. He stated that he had never seen transportation in such fine condition, 
and that he did not believe there was anything else as good in the army. 

JOHNSON HaaGoop, 
Commanding. 































Preparations are now being made for the march of the regiment to Manila and their 
attendance at the Manila Carnival. Troop G has been designated as exhibition troop for 
the department military tournament at Fort William McKinley. 

Among the many arrivals on the January transport the following officers have turned 
out for polo: Captain Featherstone, Lieutenants Sutton, Burkart, and Mudgett. In view 
of the shortage of ponies, only two teams can be mounted. Consequently it is expected 
that competition will be especially keen between the old and new officers for places on the 
“A” and “B” teams. 

A regimental barbecue was held on the night of January 27 at the Bamban River. 
Captain W. R. Irvin was in charge and demonstrated to the satisfaction of all present that 
the preparation of barbecue meat is not yet a lost art. At the conclusion of the dinner, 
impromptu entertainment was given by the officers and ladies present. 





FIRST MACHINE-GUN SQUADRON—Fort Clark, Texas | 
Major Emmet R. Harris, Commanding H 


During the past quarter this unit received enough recruits to practically fill the j 
squadron to its authorized strength. The War Department has approved a distinctive $ 
insignia, consisting of the shield and motto from the arms of the 1st Machine-Gun j 
Squadron. On February 17 the squadron was formally presented its regimental standard 
by Major-General W. A. Holbrook, Chief of Cavalry. The coat of arms of the squadron is 
as follows: 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


Gentlemens Farnishing ods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET, N. Y. 
To correct an erroneous impression 
that the ownership and management 
of the business have undergone a 
change, Brooxs Brotuers takes oc- 
casion to publish the names of its 
Directors and Orricers, and to state 
that the business has been operated 
continuously for more than one hun- 
dred and five years, and is still in the 
Control of the Direct Descendants 





DIRECTORS 


Freperick Brooks 
Chairman 





Wa ter Brooks 
Haroip Brooxs 
Winturop H. Brooks 
Eucene E. Mares 
Owen Winston 
Wituram B. Harpin 
Axsert E, BAEDER 
Georce H. Howarp 


OFFICERS 


Eucene E. Mares 
President 
Owen WINston 
Vice-President 
Wittiam B. Harpin 
Treasurer 
Wintnrop H. Brooks 
Secretary 





Avsert E. Baever 


of the Founder Asst. Treasurer 











BOSTON NEWPORT 
TasMonTcoRr. BOYLSTON 220 GELtevuc AVENUE 
BLAZONREY 


Shield: Or, within a bordure gules a dragon’s head erased of the like holding in his 
mouth a branch of cactus (prickly pear) vert. 
Crest: On a wreath of the colors an arrow reversed or between two dragons’ wings 
displayed erect gules. 
Motto: “Action front.” 
DESCRIPTION 


The colors of the shield gold (yellow), and of the border, red, are the colors of the 
old cavalry machine-gun hat cords, yellow cords and red acorns and keeper. The dragon’s 
head and wings are from the dragon of the arms of the 1st Cavalry (Troop D, 1st Cavalry, 
became Headquarters Detachment, ist Machine-Gun Squadron, and the Machine-Gun 
Troop, 1st Cavalry, became Troop A, 1st Machine-Gun Squadron). The cactus is from the 
arms of the 12th Cavalry (the Machine-Gun Troop, 12th Cavalry, became Troop B, 1st 
Machine-Gun Squadron). The arrow of the crest is from the bundle of arrows, the crest 
of the 5th Cavalry (the Machine-Gun Troop, 5th Cavalry, became Troop “C,” 1st Machine- 
Gun Squadron). The one arrow represents the numerical designation of the 1st Machine- 
Gun Squadron. 








Enter the 1924 Eastern Endurance Ride! 
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gosth CAVALRY—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Colonel John C. Groome, Cavalry Reserve Corps, Commanding 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. R. Smalley, Cavalry, Executive Officer 


The regiment has been filled to full commissioned strength and has nine extra officers 
attached. The regiment also has fourteen non-commissioned officers and privates. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Howard R. Smalley, the executive officer of the regiment, has arranged a 
series of dinners and conferences to be held throughout the winter, at each of which 
a talk will be given on a selected military subject. 

The first dinner and conference of the winter was held at the Hotel Sylvania, in Phila- 
delphia, on Thursday evening, December 13. Forty officers of the regiment attended. The 
dining-room was decorated with the standards and guidons of the regiment and the tables 
were arranged in a block “U” shape, with the regimental staff seated at the head table 
and the officers of the first and second squadrons occupying opposite sides of the “U.” 
Each table had, running down the center, a miniature picket line on which small toy 
horses were tied. After the dinner Colonel Smalley gave a talk on organization and 
functions of the units and the various staffs of a cavalry division. The talk was illustrated 
with large blackboard charts showing the complete organization from the division to the 
squad, and by maps showing the 62d Cavalry Division on the march from Paoli to Phila- 
delphia to establish a bridgehead at Camden. 

The second dinner was held on January 17, at which Major McCullough, commanding 
the first squadron, talked on “Cavalry Training Regulations.” 

Two classes in equitation have been started and 32 officers and men have joined 
the classes. They will be conducted twice a week, with an advanced class at the Squadron 
Armory on 32d Street, under Major McCullough, and a basic class at the First City Troop 
Armory, under Major Hay. 

The regiment has adopted as a motto the words “I Will,” which were the words of 
Major Keenan, commanding the 8th Pennsylvania Cavalry at Chancellorsville, when he 
was directed to charge with 400 men of that regiment into an entire Confederate division. 

First Sergeant Albert Leusch, formerly 8th Cavalry, First Cavalry Division, has reported 
for duty with the regiment, having lately been transferred from Fort Bliss, Texas. 
Sergeant Leusch is a first lieutenant in the Cavalry Reserve Corps. 

First Lieutenant Max Livingston, 305th Cavalry, entertained the officers of the regi- 
ment at a buffet supper at his home at Lochiel Farms, Exton, Pa., on January 12. 

The officers and enlisted men of the regiment assembled together with the First City 
Troop, at the City Troop’s armory, on January 28, to witness an exhibition of War 
Department training films. 

Major R. R. D. McCullough entertained the officers of the First Squadron at a dinner 
at the “Rabbit” on February 28. 


110th CAVALRY, MASSACHUSETTS NATIONAL GUARD—Boston, Massachusetts 
Major Dana T. Gallup, Commanding 
Dates Set for Third Annual rroth Cavalry Horse Show 


Excellent dates have been assigned by the Association of American Horse Show, Inc., 
for the Third Annual Horse Show to be held by the 110th Cavalry, Massachusetts National 
Guard. They are September 24, 25, 26, and 27, 1924. As these dates are the week imme- 
diately following the large Springfield Horse Show and the week before the Brockton 
Fair Show, it is expected that most of the horses brought on for these two events will also 
appear in Boston. 

The Cavalry show is filling a gap in Boston, as there had been no large horse show 
held there for a number of years, or since the last of the Boston horse shows held in, 
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REGIMENTAL NOTES 


Mechanics Building some fifteen years ago. That Boston is ready for such a show is 
evidenced by the large number of entries at the show last fall, even though it was held too 
late to attract horses brought on for Springfield and Brockton. 

The 110th Cavalry is stationed at the Commonwealth Armory, in Boston, which, with 
one of the largest indoor riding halls in the United States, furnishes a practically ideal 
place for horse shows and similar events. 


POLO IN THE MASSACHUSETTS CAVALRY 


Indoor polo is distinctly on the upgrade in Boston. There is every likelihood that next 
winter a league of the teams in the vicinity of the city will be formed, with a schedule of 
games prepared in advance. Three military teams would go into this league—the 110th 
Cavalry and the 101st Field Artillery of the Massachusetts National Guard and the First 
Corps Area Team, composed of officers stationed at First Corps Area Headquarters. In 
addition, there are several club teams near Boston and the Harvard University Team. 

During the past winter the 110th Cavalry have had a schedule of eleven games, of 
which they have won six. These were: 


Opponent. Cavalry. Opponent, 

December 12—First Corps Area....... nisatowrsels aera Saisieeec ae 9 
December 21—101st Field Artillery............... Sicevernevete cS 12 
December 22—1st Squadron Cavalry, R. I. N. G...... Sica Cee T%, 
December 28—Norwich University..... aToisialdeatslers wie sininereaelee 1 
January 4—Essex County Polo Club................... 14 11% 
January 9—Brookline Polo Club...........c.seceeeees 8 

January 18—Essex County Polo Club....... Chiwiaisteleieece o 8 
February 2—Dedham Polo Club........ Sravelovaverelsaieaieveleye:s) oe 814 
February 16—First Corps Ared.......c.sececccccceccees 214 4 
February 22—ist Squadron Cavalry, R. I. N. Grecsasucuss 9% 3% 
March 8—Dedham Polo Club............... BOI) 13 


About a year ago a few of the officers and enlisted men of the regiment began playing 
polo on a small scale. Only a few games were attempted before camp and one was played 
during the summer encampment. 

In the fall of 1923, however, the interest became quite general throughout the regi- 
ment and a good-sized squad has been practicing regularly. This interest has increased 
since the arrival of Captain A. P. Thayer, of the 3d Cavalry, as instructor. Since his 
arrival Captain Thayer has devoted a great deal of time to the polo work and has 
rounded out an excellent team. 











HENRY SCHICK Henry Schick & Cn. FRANK J. KRUPP 


PORMERLY WITH JOHN G. HAAS 


Army and Navy Uniforms 


1421 F STREET N. W. CIVILIAN DRESS A SPECIALTY WASHINGTON, D. C. 






























MAGAZINES 


Association ALL your business. 


Breaking and Riding 


with Military Commentaries. By Fillis, former En- 
cuyer-en-chief to the Central Cavalry School at St. 
Petersburg. 356 pages, index. 70 illustrations. New 
Edition. (Price, $7.50.) Horse-lore Classic by mas- 
ter with fifty years’ horse experience. Not pupil of 
Baucher, Fillis improved on his method. Fillis taught 
principle there must always be progression; that horse 
must be kept up to bit; that horse must always be 
kept straight. Not equitation manual. Possesses in- 
stead GENIUS. Fillis’ method of instruction is by 
relation—instruction in simplest form. Book for prac- 
tical horsemen. Definite, full explanation by master- 
horseman of how each movement is accomplished. 
Therein lies Fillis’ value. 


A History of Cavalry 


By Colonel Denison. 467 pages. Index, 11 maps. 
(Price, $4.20.) The BEST constructed book on our 
shelves and the ONLY history of Cavalry. Every 
statement of fact substantiated by reference to the 
original source. Accurate, vivid, full of information, 
with pen photos of the great cavalrymen of all ages. 
Shows the development of arms, armor, tactics, or- 
ganization, the growth of the infantry and artillery 
along with the Cavalry and the interplay one on the 
other, and in this sense is a SHORT HISTORY 
OF WARFARE. All important battles described. 
SECOND EDITION. No Cavalry library complete 
without this book. 


As to Polo 


By Forbes. New Edition. 25 diagrams of plays in 
colors. 151 pages. (Price, $3.00.) The STANDARD 
book on American game. Details, equipment, stick- 
work, team play. How to play EACH position. 


Cavalry Tactics 


By Colonel Gray. Index. 187 pages. (Price, $0.50.) 
Careful selection from Civil War records, memoirs of 
commanders, etc., of most reliable testimony of Cavairy’s 
use. Authority for each statement given. Opposite 
each extract is note giving substance of extract, together 
with statement of battle and date. Divisions of treat- 





MAGAZINES 
ATTENTION, ALL CAVALRYMEN!! 


YOUR Association can supply you with ANY magazine, foreign or domestic, military or general, at the 
LOWEST advertised price. The Association, being a dealer, gets a small discount which you cannot get. This 
discount would in a year, if ALL Cavalrymen sent ALL their magazine business to THEIR Association, pay 
for one number of the CavALry JouRNAL. REMEMBER THAT! Get our catalogues and lists and send the 


MAGAZINES 


SERVICE FOR THE CAVALRY 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


1624 H STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ue 


IV 


THE ASSOCIATION’S LIST OF BEST SELLERS 


ment: Arms and Their Uses; Revolver vs. Saber; 
Security and Information; Transportation of Supplies; 
Animals—Care, Endurance, and Diseases. Not theo- 
retical; facts; iessons that apply today as well as then. 


The German Cavalry in Belgium and 
France, 1914. 


By Lieutenant-General von Poseck, Inspector General 
of Cavalry, German Army. Maps, index. (Price, 
$4.00.) The only COMPLETE story of the very 
IMPORTANT work of the German Cavalry at the 
beginning of the World War. How the Cavalry facili- 
tated the rapid advance of the German armies, the 
concentrations, marches, reconnaissances, initial ma- 
neuvers, MOUNTED and dismounted fights, 
CHARGES, services of security and information, 
meeting engagements, the WHOLE story told in chron- 
ological order by units and so tied up and related that 
one can easily follow it through on the excellent maps. 
Material for this book came principally from EYE- 
WITNESSES and is therefore doubly valuable. Read 
what Cavalry DID. 


Equitation 

By Bussigny. Photographs; 361 pages. (Price, $7.50.) 
The perfectly trained horse, mounted by a perfectly 
trained rider, is goal of this system of PRACTICAL 
exercises. After 65 years’ horse experience, this pupil 
of Baucher, an old French campaigner, gives the re- 
sults of a LIFE’S OBSERVATION of the horse. 
Careful, DETAILED EXPLANATION and _ illustra- 
tion. Scientific. 


As to Military Training 


Arranged by Major J. F. Wall, U. S. Cavalry. 267 
pages. Illustrated. Maps. (Price, $2.50.) Compila- 
tion of IMPORTANT parts of manuals. Handy for 
saddle pocket. ‘‘A handy compendium of useful in- 
formation well adapted to the needs of the mounted 
service and which any one entering upon a military 
career may study with great profit.’—W. A. Ho - 
BROOK, Major-General, U. S. A., Chief of Cavalry. 























Check the books you wish and give mailing address below: 
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